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I. WAS A BRIGHT EARLY DECEM- 
BER DAY and Lieutenant Hudner 
was flying a Korean combat mission 
alongside another plane piloted by 
Ensign Jesse Brown. A burst of flak 


caught the ensign’s plane and he 
went spinning down, aflame. Lieu- 
tenant Hudner then deliberately 
crash landed near his flame-trapped 
shipmate. He radioed for help, after 


Lt.(jg) Thomas Hudner, dr. us. 


which he fought to keep the fire 
away from the fatally injured en- 
sign until a rescue helicopter ar- 
rived. Today Lieutenant Hudner 
says: 

“Maybe if America had been 
strong enough to discourage ag- 
gression two years ago, my friend, 
Jesse Brown, might be alive right 
now. So might thousands more of 
our Korea dead. 

“For it’s only too sadly true— 
today, in our world, weakness in- 
vites attack. And peace is only for 
the strong. 


“Our present armed forces are 
strong—and growing stronger. But 


don’t turn back the clock! Do your 
part toward keeping America’s 
guard up by buying more... and 
more ... and more United States 
Defense Bonds now! Back us up. 
And together we'll build the strong 
peace that all Americans desire!” 
* * * 


Remember that when you’re buying bonds 
for defense, you’re also building a per- 
sonal reserve of savings. Remember, too, 
that if you don’t save regularly, you gen- 
erally don’t save at all. So sign up today 
in the Payroll Savings Plan or the Bond- 
A-Month Plan. Buy United States De- 


fense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 
Buy U S Defense Bonds now! 


&© The U.S. Government does not pay fdr this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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Evidence of art’s presence in the curriculum has been eloquently obvious in many classrooms. 


Serious Art Education for Elementary 


Schools 


LEON L. WINSLOW, Director of Art Education, Baltimore, Maryland 


With photographs by .Jack Engeman 


constitutes the best 
art education that can be offered 
for all the children, and what can 
be said for the instruction now being 
offered in the name of art in our 
elementary schools? Should art edu- 
sation, called serious here, for want 
of a better name, be encouraged, 
as well as integrated art? 

It is generally accepted by edu- 
cators that school experiences with 
art should relate to the home, the 
school and the community, and 
that the works of artists should be 
studied as the expressions of past 
and present cultures, art and other 
curriculum areas integrating to form 
a unified whole. Thus, both creative 
and appreciative activities are in- 
volved, while the child is stimulated 
to release his feelings through a 
variety of materials. At the same 
time he is encouraged to contem- 
plate and react to art products. 
Gradually he should come to ac- 
quire an understanding of processes, 
skill in their performance, and power 
in judging, known as taste. 


The area of arts and crafts has been seriously neglected. 
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Art Is Different 

It is not surprising, therefore, 
that art is being looked upon today 
as different from the other so-called 
“special subjects,” such as music 
and physical education, and that art 
has sometimes been referred to as 
the blind spot of the curriculum; 
adequate provision has so seldom 
been made for it in the schools’ 
administrative programs. References 
to art education in teachers’ meet- 
ings have been few. Special super- 
vision of art education and resource 
teachers of art, to render needed 
help to other teachers in carrying 
on effective instruction, have too 
often been lacking. Nor has educa- 
tion in art been provided for, as 
such, in the school budget. 

Does all this connote proof of 
administrative as well as of edu- 
cational integration of art within the 
school system, or may it be that 
education in art is being actually 
neglected? Is it to be wondered 


that the writer of this story should 
find himself in the position of one 


The Child is stimulated to express himself with a variety of materials. 


declaring a curriculum area that is 
virtually unknown and_ unrecog- 
nized in many elementary schools? 
What Is Now 
Being Accomplished 

Yet there have been evidences of 
art’s presence in the curriculum of 
some elementary schools, where 
there has apparently been little or 
no administrative assistance. The 
exhibits of colorful creative work, 
displayed on bulletin boards and in 


show 


cases in these schools have 


eloquently demonstrated the pres- 
ence of art. 

It is not that nothing is being 
done with art in the schools. There 
are indeed evidences all about us 
that art is still alive. Rather, it is 
that what is being done ought to be 
more fully realized. Art and social 
studies have been so closely re- 
lated, and rightly so, that art has 
sometimes been regarded as a social 
study and thus absorbed to the 
extent of losing its identity as a 


Handwork with materials should be elevated to the high plane of art and so considered. 
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curriculum entity worthy of recog- 
nition in its own right and of support 
as such. 

Does it not seem strange that 
elementary art education which, as 
“drawing and manual training” 
extends back farther historically 
than the other special areas, and 
which is thought by some educators 
to possess a richer cultural value 
and content than the others, should 
appear to be taken less seriously 
now in many school systems than 
any of the other areas? 


What Needs To Be Done 

If the foregoing is true, what, 
if anything, should be done to 
improve the situation? Certain it is 
that the art education program 
being carried on at present in most 
elementary schools needs to be 
greatly strengthened and further 
developed, for the entire field of 
appreciation has been for the most 
part entirely untouched. This may 
be due to the fact that art apprecia- 
tion has occupied so insignificant 
a place in the professional education 
of most elementary teachers. Ma- 
terials such as color prints, motion 
pictures, models and other things 
necessary to the carrying on of 
effective instruction in the appre- 
ciation of art have been lacking in 
most schools. Although art is eon- 
cerned with therapeutic values, chil- 
dren have seldom been given op- 
portunity to participate in free, 
creative art expression. The area of 
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Art has sometimes been so absorbed by social studies as to lose its identity 
as a curriculum entity. 


handcraft or of arts and crafts has 
also been seriously neglected. 
Enriching the Program 
All handwork with materials en- 
gaged in by elementary school 
children should be elevated to the 
high plane of art, and should be so 
considered by teachers and prin- 
cipals. Even though attractive art 
products do sometimes result from 
the interaction of the various other 
curriculum areas, this concept also 
implies a purpose and a philosophy 
which should be identified with art 
as a culminating experience leading 
to self-realization. This has not so 
often been attained under present 


conditions existing in most ele- 
mentary schools. 

All of the aspects of art educa- 
tion enumerated must be more 
enthusiastically embraced by school 
administrators, supervisors and 
teachers if art is ever to become 
the well-rounded and balanced cur- 
riculum area that it is destined to 
be; worthy of the respect, recog- 
nition and support to which it is 
justifiably entitled. Vastly more 
must be undertaken in the name of 
art in most elementary schools 
than is now being done if the ex- 
travagant claims being made for it 
are to be fulfilled. 


An Important Triangle 


Ler US imagine a triangle 
before us. At one corner of the base 
will be the PARENTS, at another 
the TEACHER, and at the top, 
the CHILD. 

As a tutor we can see the im- 
portance each side of this triangle 
plays in relation to each other as well 
as individually. Let us say that the 
tutor in this instance is the go- 
between factor, seeing the various 
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problems from an unbiased view- 
point. 

Taking the parents’ angle first, 
therefore, we shall continue to show 
their problems which commence 
when one of their children starts 
school. The child, who undoubtedly 
has been the center of attention in 
his home, has an entirely different 
experience at school among many 
other children. The parents listen 


to everything he says, often for- 
getting that they are accepting the 
child’s viewpoint at face value. This 
is where the trouble begins. The 
parents believe the child’s word so 
many times without getting the 
teacher’s version of any difficulty 
arising in the classroom. Thus, 
when it comes to CHILD versus 
TEACHER, we find the parents, 
the JUDGE, which means that 
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nine times out of ten, the teacher 
loses out. 

Next, let us see the teacher’s 
angle. She is confronted with a group 
of individuals, each possessing his 
or her own personality traits. The 
teacher is expected to give undivided 
attention to each and every one of 
her charges. With this stupendous 
task before her, she may well forget 
that children are human beings 
and must be treated with all the 
love, respect, and kindness due an 
adult person. 

Without knowing the whole story, 
she too often blames an innocent 
child if he does not behave accord- 
ing to the general pattern. A sick 
child may, perchance, receive failing 
marks with all the stigma attached 
if he is not able to keep up with the 
classroom work. In other words, 
the teacher may easily disregard the 
other two angles of the triangle, 
namely, the PARENTS and _ the 
CHILD! 

And now for the most important 
angle, that of the child himself. 
A child is practically helpless be- 
tween the parent on the one side 
and the teacher on the other. But 
that does not keep him from feeling 
the effects and influence of both. 

The present-day difficulty is that 
the parents may be pulling one way 
and the teacher the other. Not a 
pleasing tug of war, to say the least! 


WHEEL SNOUIG DOC cievated to tne hign plane of art and so considered. 


The tutor as a go-between should 
be able to iron out misunderstand- 
ings and difficulties, as it is primarily 
her duty to find out the answer to 
these two questions: 

1. Why is the child not succeed- 
ing in school? 

2. How may he best: be helped so 
that he may become a self-sufficient, 
self-reliant citizen of the future? 

The tutor, in attempting to find 
why the child is failing, consults 
the parent, the teacher, the prin- 
cipal, sometimes the superintend- 
ent, and always the child. In this 
way she gets the whole story. Her 
next job is to bring these people to- 
gether as a unit. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association, 
if functioning properly, does this 
very thing and very successfully. 

Having accomplished this union 
and cooperation among the ones 
most interested, the child is then 
made to feel that he has the backing 


‘of all his adult acquaintances. Then 


and then only can the child learn his 
three R’s, learn to associate with 
children his own age, and be happy! 

Let us make this important tri- 


angle of PARENTS, TEACHERS, 
and CHILDREN a happy union of 
educated people in order that it 
may become the product of com- 
plete understanding of any and all 
problems whenever they may arise! 


Keeping Up the Pace 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Tue WORD “Speed” seems 
to be a very large part of our ex- 
istence these days, and its influence 
in our daily tasks has undoubtedly 
affected the children as well as our- 
selves. The entire tempo has been 
stepped up in such a way that teach- 
ers hear the following questions 
often asked by their pupils. 

“How fast can that train, plane 
or automobile go?”’ If it can’t make 
speed, the child loses interest. 

Even the tests at school call for 
speed and these questions invariably 
arise at the beginning of any test: 


“Do we have to hurry?” “Can 
we take our own time?” “How 
many minutes do we have?” 

We all know that any of us, after 
working at top speed, feel a definite 
let-down or reaction when the spe- 
cific job is over. Thus, there is a 
decided let-down in June when a 
child’s yearly schedule has_ been 
filled with a school program, piano 
lessons, dancing lessons, meetings of 
Scouts, Campfire Girls and similar 
organizations. 

That child needs a vacation just 
as surely as do his parents, who have 


stuck to their respective work all 
year long. But, alas and _alack, 
many of these children do not get 
this relaxation so sorely needed by 
them. 

Their parents shudder to think 
that they are to have the care of the 
children from morning until night 
all summer long. They are often 
heard to say, “Well, it may be a 
vacation for the teachers and chil. 
dren, but it’s no picnic for us moth- 
ers.” 

What happens then? If parents 
have sufficient funds, they usually 
place the children in summer camps 
about the day after school closes 
and collect them around Labor 
Day. Fine, we say, for the parents 
and a wonderful training for the 
children, but our question is, “When 
do these children really have time 
to relax on their own and actually 
forget schedules for a change?” 

We feel that an ideal summer 
vacation for the average child should 
go something like this. Give him a 
week or two at the close of school to 
play, rest and do about as he pleases, 
calling the time his own. 

At the end of that period he 
himself will be demanding, “What 
next?” ““What can I do now?” That 
is the time for a few weeks in a 
regular prescribed camp, day or 
boarding or an enrollment at some 
supervised playground. It is also 
time for any special tutoring or help 
which he may need during the 
summer to help him continue his 
studies in the Fall. He will be ready 
for this after his own let-down va- 
cation. Then should come a period 
of a week or two when he spends a 
vacation with the family, whether 
it be camping, visiting, or a stay 
at the mountains or seashore, or 
even day trips from his own home. 
We all know that variety is truly 
the spice of life, and our suggested 
way of spending the summer carries 
this thought in mind, as you can see. 

In conclusion, to sum up the 
whole idea in one sentence, we could 
say that, every child as well as 
every adult needs a period of rest, 
relaxation, change of occupation 
and enjoyment, some portion of the 
year, if he is going to be able to keep 
up the hectic pace set for him in this 
day and age. 
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; Illustration 3 — shows how we 
jhad to take a tuck in the mural 
jas we pinned it to a movable bulletin 
4 board. Louise needed to see how 
ithe section looked. When it hung 
4from the molding, it was too high 
“ifor the art room. It would not be 
j too high for the lunch room. 
} Illustration 4 — shows part of the 

* 4 mural in place in the lunch room. 

: ‘4 You see Louise’s snow man by the 
-4 chair and table. 

Illustration 5 — shows a very 
charming section of the mural. In 
some places we left the tan wrap- 
ping paper unpainted except for 
snow flakes. The children in the 
picture wore very gay clothes, 
magenta, red, brilliant green, blue 
and orange. 

Illustration 6 shows another 
charming section with Negro and 
white children together. 


The Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Illustration 7 — Notice the snow 


men in the lower right and the faces 

e of children skating in all directions. 

Grades Made a Cooperative The upper part of the picture shows 
the scenery along the edge of the 


Mural for the Lunchroom rink. It had much royal blue, red 


JESSIE TODD and bright green. 


? Illustration 8 — Notice the peppy 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


child with the large feet in the back- 


Many people have asked us 
how we could use children in three 
grades to make one mural so large. 

These explanations and pictures 
may, therefore, be of interest to 
others. It was difficult to house a 
mural 35 feet long and higher than 
our art room wall. 

First we chose a simple familiar 
subject, ““The Skating Rink.” Our 
aim was to add color to a drab 
lunch room whose walls were a dark 
grayish color. 

Illustration 1 — Jean is painting 
a snow man on one section of the 
mural. It is spread out on the floor. 

Beside her Bette works on an- 
other snow man. We knew that the 
white snow men on the mural 
would lighten up the walls. The 
children were sure of this. All chil- 
dren like to paint snow men. White 
paint is very popular. 

Illustration 2 — Louise, Grade 6, 
is making a snow man on a section 
that hangs on the art room wall. 
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ground. It was made by a child of 
seven in Grade 4. In the lower cen- 
ter of the picture is a face made by a 
6th grader. The girl is winking. 
Visitors thought it unusual that a 
6th grader would be willing to paint 
on the same mural as a 4th graders. 
The children took it in the same 
spirit as having a 4th grader eat 
lunch in the same lunchroom with 
a 6th grader, and skate on the 
same rink. 

We wanted to make the mural ina 
hurry. Any child in the eight classes 
of 4th, 5th and 6th graders who 
wanted to paint on the mural did so. 
It was a splash of color brought 
together into a tapestry effect by 
the snow flakes, evergreens, snow 
men and distant houses on the 
sky line. 

Often a child painted trees or 
snow behind the person she made 
on the mural. The children agreed 
at the start that they would not be 
too critical about the correct size of 
everything on the mural. A pattern 
of color was to be the aim, always 
keeping in mind that we wanted a 
colorful decoration for a drab lunch- 
room. Since we had many square 
feet to cover, we would be glad of 


the help of all who wished to take 
part. 

Several children painted tiny 
things on the mural because they 
had had little experience in drawing 
things large. The tiny things and 


people were next to large ones. Their 
tiny people were almost lost in the 
final product. They were happy, 
however, for they knew that their 
work was on the mural. These 
detailed carefully painted sections 
out of proportion to the big freer 
painting added an element of charm. 
The many techniques and the va- 
riety in ability of the many children 
made it a lively decoration for a 
room where people stayed for a little 
while. It was not the kind of dec- 
oration one would care to have in a 


‘classroom where one studied and 


lived for many hours. The children 
learned that art is used for a definite 
purpose. The purpose was to gay up 
“the big barny room.”’ One section 
had several evergreens five feet 
high, These were made of bright 
green. The plain areas helped the 
design. 

We left the mural in the lunch- 
room for three months. When chil- 
dren work on a large project, it 
needs to be used for several months, 
if possible. Stage scenery is used 
once sometimes. Often this is made 
even more quickly, however. 

The children who worked on the 
mural learned again: 

1 — That paint needs to be thick 
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when used for murals. If the section 
is hanging vertically when it is being 
painted, the colors do not run if the 
paint is thick. If the section is lying 
flat on the floor, the thick paint is 
better than thin paint, for it is less 
apt to wrinkle the paper. 

2 — That heavy wrapping paper 
is much better than thin wrapping 


paper. The thin wrapping paper 
wrinkles: 
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3 — The chairs and children’s 
desks can be pushed to the sides of 
the room to give floor space for the 
mural. 

4 — When many people work on 
one mural, no one person can have 
much the way he wants it. 

5 — The children who do the 
best work feel a sense of leadership, 
for they know that their work helps 
the entire mural. Next to their good 


work is the cruder work of others. 

6 — The children who do poorer 
art work feel proud to have it on the 
same mural with better drawing 
and neater painting of more efficient 
children. 

These points are not discussed, 
however. 

7 — The ordinary lunchroom 
couldn’t be used. This “barny” 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Color Experiences for Children 
Part II. Saint Valentine Gives a Boost 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


Supervisor of Art Education, Davenport, lowa 


“OW nar are your youngsters 
doing?” asked Miss Young, a few 
weeks later, as she stepped again 
into Miss Strong’s room. A group of 
little folks was down on their knees 
working intently. 

“Sorting paper for our Valen- 
tines,” replied Miss Strong. “We 
have three Color Depots — Light, 
Medium, and Dark. Some of us will 
leave for our Valentine trip from 
the Light Depot, some from each 
of the others, or in other words, 
some will use light papers to make 
their Valentines, some medium pa- 
pers, and some rich dark papers. So, 
first we must sort out our papers.” 

“Must they choose all the colors 
for their Valentines from one De- 
pot.” asked Miss Young. “Won't 
they get some tiresome combina- 
tions?” 

“I think not,” replied Miss 
Strong. They will be unified in 
values and that will go a long way to 
make them pleasing. However, if 


anyone finds he dislikes his combina- _ 


tion, he can exchange one color for 
another from the same depot. We 
want to have our colors ‘feel’ right 
to us, for, after all, the eye is more 
sensitive than any recipe or rule.” 

thought children always 
wanted red and white Valentines,” 
mused Miss Young. 

“They do — and we have already 
made those. Now we are trying 
something new. The flowery light 
colors will give a new thrill, and the 
rich dark colors, too. The soft 
medium colors are charming, too. 

“We plan to use some white or 
black, too, in each Valentine, if we 
want to. See our white lace paper? 
And our shiny black paper? 

“Another time we will try paint- 
ing with similar groups of color. 
The light colors ought to be a stim- 
ulant to spring-like ideas. And the 
other groups will be suggestive to 
young ideas, too, I think. Come 
back and see the results.” 

“Thank you. I will. And now I 


am going to the third grade. Miss 
Everett asked me to see their color 
fun. They are making something 
very lop-secrel for their Valentines.” 

At noon hour Miss Young went 
to visit Miss Everett. “Is the time 
right?”’ she asked. 

“To see our Valentines? Yes, 
indeed,” replied Miss Everett, tak- 
ing out a big box from her cupboard. 

Miss Young lifted out the Valen- 
tines, one by one. They were little 
folders, variously made —- folios, 
Double fold, and French fold. The 
paper had been white, but it was 
now covered on the outside with a 
marbling of many colors. On the 
front of some folders, and on the 
inside of others were charming 
surprise motifs -- hearts, flowers, 
ribbons, stars, and all the dearly 
beloved Valentine ideas of child- 
hood, some of them mounted on 
lace paper backgrounds, all of them 
cut from pretty colors of paper. But 
it was the marbling of the folders 
that interested Miss Young. 

“How did you get this effect?” 
she asked. “Is it something that 
children can do?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Miss Everett, 
“if you have the right equipment. 
They love to do it, and it is a good 
color experience, too.” 

“Tell me about it, please,” begged 
Miss Young. 

“Certainly. First we get a large 
dish pan, and then three small 
tubes of oil paint in the three pri- 
mary colors -- very small tubes, for 
we shan’t need much. Perhaps we 
get a tube of black, too. We also 
need some turpentine, and three or 
four little pans in which to mix the 
paint. 

“Into each little pan we squeeze 
about an inch length of one of the 
oil colors. Then we add turpentine 
to make a thin mixture, almost as 
thin as ink. We stir this mixture well 
with a small stick —— a lollipop stick 
will do. 

“Next we prepare the paper the 


size we wish to use. This is governed 
somewhat by the size of dishpan or 
tub we have been able to acquire 
for the water. The paper must be 
able to lie flat on the surface of the 
water. 

“Of course, we protect our table 
by placing several layers of news- 
paper to cover it, and we also place 
layers of newspaper in the window- 
sill or on the floor to receive the 
damp papers after we have marbled 
them. 

“Then we are ready to fill the 
dishpan or tub about three-quarters 
full of cool water. We marbleize 
the surface of the water by spat- 
tering onto it drops of the thinned 
paint. The turpentine causes the 
color to float on the surface. We 
start with one color, scattering it 
over the surface, thickly in some 
areas, sparsely in others, large 
drops, small drops, medium size, to 
get variety. Then we repeat this 
step with a second color, allowing 
some color spots to overlap. Lastly 
we disturb the surface of the water 
either by stirring a stick or pencil 
slowly through it, or by blowing 
upon it. The moving water forms 
swirls and sweeping curves and is 
very exciting to watch. 

“When we see what we want to 
preserve, we pick up a sheet of the 
white paper, hold it at each end, 
face down, and gently lower it to 
the surface of the water for an in- 
stant, being sure it all makes con- 
tact. ‘Magic colors,’ the children 
say, as we lift it from the water and 
see the lovely marbled design which 
it brings up on its face. 

“Now we lay it face up upon the 
prepared pad of newspaper in the 
window sill so that most of the water 
will soak out of it. When all the 
papers are drained this way, we put 
them to press, placing a sheet of 
newsprint between each two and 
setting a weighted drawing board on 
the pile. 

“Of course, after we have found 
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out what we can do with two colors 
we try more designs with three 
colors, and later perhaps, add black 
to our group of colors.” 

“Can you control the design in 
any way?” 

“Only a little. The amounts of 
color we spatter, the relation of the 
spots in size, overlapping — all 
create certain effects which we can 
purposely try for. Also the amount 
of stirring.” 

“But, don’t many of the children 
get ugly combinations?” 

“A few do, but we discuss what 
we have found out about color, 
and gradually improve. Stirring too 
hard and too long creates a too 
unvaried effect, and in the case of 
three colors, makes a dirty brown or 
sad gray, very disappointing to the 
young artist. We soon learn that 
this is a place where we must not 
‘work too hard.’ 

“How disappointing to get the 
gray result!’ 

“How educational, you mean. 
We learn from all our mistakes. 
And we try again. It is surprising 
how quickly children learn to con- 
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trol their colors and keep them 
interesting.” 

“Tt must be fun. Can you ever 
get two prints from one treatment 
of the water’s surface?” 

“Yes, we can. But the first paper 
takes up so much of the color that 
the second is usually too pale to be 
desirable.” 

“I know that the children would 
naturally like to have bright colors.” 

“They like to try, sometimes, 
what effect they can get on colored 
paper, construction paper perhaps. 
That poses a new problem, for the 
color of the paper effects the colors 
placed upon it. You will find the 
children asking: 

***What colors will look nice on 
pink, Miss Everett?’ ” 

“What do you tell them)” 

“Try and see.” 

“Won’t they waste paper?” 

“Not much, for we all watch 
each other’s experiments. Besides, 
it isn’t wasted if it advances under- 
standing of color.” 

“They must love the experiment- 
ing, but what do they find out about 
colors on colored paper?” 

“Well, George made a green anc 


yellow design in water swirls and 
dropped a pink paper on it. To his 
disappointment, the green became 
an uninteresting gray, although the 
yellow grew richer, almost orange. 
The same thing happened with 
Nellie’s yellow and orange design on 
blue paper. They are a bit young 
to learn about complementary col- 
ors, but we did decide that it was 
best not to put a color on top of 
some color that it did not ‘tie’ with. 
Green did not look well on pink 
because there was no pink in green, 
etc. We did not attempt to make a 
rule in that case, but just to learn 
by experience. Time enough for 
color theory in high school. Little 
children should learn to enjoy color 
by using it, and vice versa.” 

“I must hurry and get some 
paper, paints and turpentine. My 
boys and girls would like to marble 
some paper, too,” said Miss Young. 

“They won’t have all the fun,” 
said Miss Everett. “You will have 
your share. I never get over enjoy- 
ing the lovely swirls which the colors 
make, and, the lovely stars in the 


children’s eyes as they watch it.” 


Stand-Ups from Paper Scraps 


STELLA E. WIDER 


Associate Supervisor Art, Lynchburg, Virginia 


Atonc about this time of year, 
the scrap box of colored papers be- 
gins to overflow. About this time of 
year, too, the children are beginning 
to get restless, having been confined 
to indoors so much through the 
rough weather, and are in need of 
something different to occupy minds 
and fingers. 

Spread all the pretty papers on a 
table where the youngsters can 
have free range as to choice of color, 
when they are ready to work. Let 
them take some of these little stand- 
up pots and vases of flowers which 
can be used for decorative purposes 
— Easter, May Day, birthday 


parties of any kind, at home or at 
school. They will be so eager to do 
so. Best of all, it will be a real ad- 
venture into creative thinking and 
acting. 

The strips of neutral papers, 
greens and browns, left over from 
other work may be cut into oblongs 
around two and one-half inches by 
seven, more or less. Put these in a 
pile to one side of the scraps. The 
pot, bowl, or vase form, for the 
container of the flowers to be, can 
be selected from this pile. The chil- 
dren, of course, could cut the strips 
out easily, but much time wiil be 
saved for the more important part 


of the work. 

Take one of these strips and fold 
it in the center through the two 
and a half inch width. Then fold 
one-half inch or more over this 
fold. (See diagram). Crease firmly. 
Unfold the last fold, leaving the 
first. Now fold the two long sides 
together, being careful NOT to 
make a crease. Thus, cut the side 
lines of the pot or vase to be, so that 
opposite sides will be identical. 

Open, and decide on the height 
of the jar. Here make a small clip- 
ping. Fold down the strip on one of 
the papers, and use that side as a 
guide, either to shape the jar, or to 
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indicate where the flower stems and 
leaves will appear above the con- 
tainer. In this case, cut, freehand, 
through the folded paper, down to 
the creased line. Caution youngsters 
to hold the folded paper so that the 
crease will be toward them. Then 
stems and leaves will not extend 
beyond the container line. Do not 
allow pencil guides. Let them learn 
to “draw” with the scissors. 

Now, tuck the bottom fold inside 
the container to form the “stand-up” 
part of the favor. Now we have the 
container into which flowers and 
leaves are to be pasted. We have the 
container which has leaves and 
stems attached. There is a third way 
to make a container. Draw with a 
compass, a circle with a radius of 
three or four inches. Within this 
circle draw a concentric one with a 
radius of an inch or more, Cut the 
outer circle out carefully. Children 
should be taught that scissor lines 
will be nice and smooth, if every 
time scissors are lifted to continue 
the cutting, they are brought back 
to the exact original cutting. 

Next, fold the circle in the center, 
and cut in two pieces. From the 
center of each half, cut sectors lead- 
ing to the line of the inside circle. 
The smaller these sectors are, the 
easier it is to fold them into the 
bottom of the bowl. Either paste or 
staple the sides to place. If pasted, 
put a paper clip over the pasted 
parts while doing something else. 
Only a minute or two is needed to 
complete this container. If the paper 
is not very stiff, or one wishes to 
deviate from the round, paste the 
two semi-circles together. Then 
staple or paste the ends together, 
and tuck the sectors in. Let dry for 
a few seconds only. Then the bowl 
can be modelled to any desired 
shape. When dry, it will keep that 
shape permanently. 

Now for flower tops, etc. Make 
the flower tops free hand. Fold at 
least two papers together and cut 
simultaneously. 

Should some meticulous ones want 
their flower forms to be more sym- 
metrical, use the time-honored way. 
Fold a small square into quarters. 
Holding the paper with the center 
in the left hand, round off the re- 
mainder so that it represents a 


Daisies 
NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Out in the meadow 
The white daisies grow, 
They are the cheeriest 
Flowers I know. 


Daisies are stately, 
Slender and tall; 

They nod their white hats 
That are petaled and small. 


Daisies are graceful, 

They rock and they bend; 
They curtsy down low 

And dance in the wind. 
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quarter of a circle. Reopen the 
paper to halves. Then fold it into 
three parts. This is easily done, by 
slipping back and forth until the 
parts lie identical. Neat cut two 
half petal forms on the folds, letting 
the cuttings meet with a curve. 
Thus a six-petaled flower form is 
created. If centers are desired, the 
perforations from the punch make 
delightful ones, and children love to 
use them. If one wishes to model 
the flower forms, paste two identical 
shapes together, using plenty of 
paste. In a second or two, the paper 
will be damp enough to mold in any 
fashion desired. 

The rest of the problem is up to 
the creator. The stand-ups make 
fine holders for place cards when 
place cards are needed. The end of 
the card can be slipped into the open 
side of the container, which acts 
very nicely, as a brace for the card. 
Teachers and parents can make use 
of the idea, for their own home 
affairs, 
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crafts, city planning, museum work, 
park and city gardening, home- 
making, styles, commercial and on 
and on. Where it now touches so 
many people, it likewise touches so 
many fields. When the business man 
becomes interested, he sees art in 
his work, in advertising, in window 
displays, in architecture, city plan- 
ning and civic pride. When the 
housewife thinks of art, she sees it 
in her home, her lawn, her food 
preparation, her clothes, her fam- 
ily’s clothes and all the many, 
many fields where a homemaker 
serves. And we will hope that when 
the child thinks of art he has a 
warm and pleasant feeling, and 
that he feels in its participation a 
field of joy, comradeship, and in- 
tense satisfaction. 

Now how can this art which 
seems so great, so important, and so — 
rewarding be developed and pene- 
trated into our culture. The answer 
lies in three sources — the home, 
the church, the school. In all these 
agencies, time must be given for 
active participation in the creative 
arts. And this participation, in started when the children are very 
order to reap its dividends. must be young. 


This means the home is first. I 
have talked much about the neces- 
sity of having a children’s “‘cul- 
tural center” in every home. I think 
this is essential. This cultural center 
for the child may be a whole room 
of his own or just a very small 
corner — just for him. He can keep 
his work tools and his play things 
there. He can learn organization 
and responsibility. He can create 
and experiment. He can work with- 
out being disturbed and he can also 
invite his friends in for consulta- 
tion, criticism and cooperative work. 
I hope we, as teachers, will help 
promote this idea of a home Child 
Cullure Center. 

In school we really have our 
chance if we are willing to take it. 
We can make the space and take 
the time somehow. Also, all schools 
nowadays have supplies. Our main 
chore is to widen the scope, raise 
the level, and develop the partici- 
ly — pation into a creative and cultural 
erly _. =< activity. We must, wherever pos- 
find ' i sible, show this field of art in its 


aia broadest scope (entering into all 
b, the Children working together (Turn to Page 64) 
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and fundamental and the foundation 
of our very lives, and our future 
culture and peace. 

‘Children have a great deal of 
leisure. This leisure must be directed. 
It will either be directed or it will be 
destructive. We have only.to read a 
daily paper, walk down town at 


Every teacher thinks his sub- 
ject is the most important, just like 
everyone thinks his job is most 
important. But the more I work in 
art (and particularly with children 
in art) the more I realize that my 
subject is not only very important, 
but I become almost frightened with 
its greatness and its importance. 

Or perhaps it is the influence of 
the general world disturbance which 
makes me realize even greater the 
importance of art. I know that 
people in what is known as the basic 
subjects of “readin’, writin’ and 
rithmetic” think I’m crazy when 
I talk about the greatness and the 
importance of art. Also, professional 
men such as doctors, lawyers, archi- 
tects look at me with amazement 
when I so highly acclaim our sub- 
ject. However, I want to put forth 
two views I have of art; first, its 
width and breadth; second, its 
importance. 

Perhaps I should state first that 
because I work with children and 
realize every day more and more 
the importance of this subject to 


The Children’s Cultural Center 


Art Is So Big 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art, Campus School, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


them, I also see how vividly they 
love it and need it. They inspire me 
and direct my thinking. Also, I am 
too old to be carrying a torch for a 
new renaissance. I saw those dreams 
when I was in college. This thing 
I am trying to explain now is basic 


Another child cultural Art Center 


night, or listen to news broadcasts, 
to realize the destructive pastimes 
our children are participating in. 

Therefore, I exhort creative art 
as a leisure activity and thus a 
preventive medicine against the 
scourge of these destructive 
pastimes. 

For, regardless of who the in- 
dividual — what age or sex — what 
personality or temperament — what 
direction of his interests — there 
is a profitable field of amusement 
and pleasure for him in the arts. 
It will beat movies, television, or 
anything else of the sort because 
it will give a self-satisfaction which 
only creative activity can inspire. 
It will give him a feeling of pleasure 
instead of fear, of love instead of 
hate, of joy instead of sadness. 

This is the art which we perport 
today. It is for everyone. No longer 
is training, appreciation, and par- 
ticipation gauged to meet the needs 
of the talented few. It is something 
set up for all. 

Business men have found solace 
in its activity. Housewives have 
found relaxation in participation. 
Teen agers have found joy in crea- 
tion and brotherhood in cooperative 
art enterprises. And of course, all 
little children love it and thrill to 
its pleasure. 

Indeed it is for all and no longer 
for the talented few only. It knows 
no age, no sex, no cult nor sect. 
Jews, Catholics, Protestants all join 
hands in its participation. Negroes, 
Indians, whites form a comradeship 
of brotherhood in their creations. 

For this alone I say it is worth 
its weight in gold and I lay claim 
to its great importance. 

Next, its width and breadth. Like 
formerly it was for the artist only — 
now it is for all. Likewise formerly 
it included so little. Now we find 
an art vocabulary which names 
architecture, painting, sculpture, the 
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The Art Supervisor’s Day 


J IMMY knocked over the jar of 
green paint. It happens in the best 
regulated classrooms. Fortunately 
there was not much paint in the jar, 
but it is a reminder that paint 
should be in low squat jars. 

When children are asked to bring 
empty jars from home, it should be 
emphasized that the tall flat pickle 
jars are not acceptable. But small 
children do forget. 

This first grade group was the 
first class that the supervisor visited 
one day in spring. The children were 
given a chance to choose their own 
subject matter. The subjects chosen 
varied from grass, trees and skies to 
Valentines, a hangover from an 
earlier popular lesson. 

Each child had a piece of drawing 
paper and crayon at his desk and 
began on the picture he wished to 
draw. The teacher, walking about 
the room, saw that Carol had her 
picture well started. Carol was 
chosen to be the first to begin paint- 
ing. She spread a newspaper on the 
floor, then got for herself a piece of 
drawing paper 18x24. She selected 
a jar of red paint which .was 
equipped with a large brush, from 
the low round table. With this she 


ANNA DUNSER 
Art Director, Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


began to paint. By this ‘time, the 
teacher had selected two more chil- 
dren who had pictures well started, 
and so on, until each child was at 
his painting. However, Carol and 
some of the others had their paint- 
ings finished before others began. 
They went back to their desks to 
complete their crayon drawings. 
Sometimes the children painted the 
same subject they had chosen to do 
in crayon, but more often they 
differed. 

The spilling of the green paint 
was a minor incident hardly noticed 
by the majority of the class, for 
Jimmy cleaned it up with a wet 
rag. The teacher had managed her 
class well, with not too many chil- 
dren painting at one time. 

The supervisor did not visit the 
classes in the order of one, two, 
three, but they will be given here in 
that order to show the progressively 
difficult problems that were taken 
up. 

The second grade teacher, that 
day, had decided to give the children 
a treat in fingerpaints. The room 
was equipped with tables that would 
seat six children each. For the finger 
painting, they pushed their chairs 
back against the wall. They rolled 
up their sleeves and put on aprons 
or smocks that they had brought 
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from home earlier in the year. They 
were always ready when needed 
for clay, colored chalk, or painting. 

The teacher had cut the finger- 
paint paper to size 11 x 16 which 
was small enough for each child to 
have elbow room. 

The pupils wrote their names on 
the back of the paper. This was not 
only to identify the finished work, 
but to distinguish the slick side from 
the dull side, which is not easily 
done after the paper is wet. One by 
one the children came with their 
sheets of paper in rolls and the 
teacher dipped and unrolled the 
papers in the big pan of water. Each 
pupil placed his paper on the smooth 
table and rubbed out all of the 
wrinkles. 

As a variation in fingerpainting 
the teacher placed two colors on each 
sheet, about a half of a teaspoonful 
of each color on each paper. 

Two things were emphasized 
about the manner of using finger- 
paints: 

1. One should seek to get variety 
in the painting. If a rolling move- 
ment of the fist is used over the 
whole sheet it will form a_back- 
ground for other shapes, such as 


the whole hand pressed down and 
twisted around. One kind of pattern 
may be made in the middle and 
some other movement may make 
a border around that. This injunc- 
tion discourages a continued move- 


ment, without variety, until the 
paper is worn out. 

2. One must press down with the 
hand, fist, or thumb, or any part of 
the hand used, especially when it is 
in motion, in order to make some 
of the white paper show. If all 
motions are made lightly, there will 
be no contrast of light and dark. 

Each child experimented, wiped 
out his creation, tried another until 
he had one that satisfied him. He 
then carried the paper by two upper 
corners and placed it on the floor 
to dry. When there is no paint on 
the wrong side of the paper, it does 
the floor no harm. The table surfaces 


are not injured if the paint is washed 
off and the table dried. 
When the pictures are dry they 


are stacked and weights put on them 
to straighten them. Later they are 
put on display so all may enjoy 
them. 

Some of the fingerpaintings rep- 
resented trees or flowers, others 
were abstract designs. 

The third grade teacher had pre- 
pared clay for her class. She mixed 
two 5-pound boxes of clay flour with 
water until it had the consistency 
of biscuit dough. This gave each 
child a ball of approximately one- 
half pound, which was a good size 
for them to handle in one piece. 

Newspapers were spread on the 
desks and the children were admon- 
ished to make an animal or a person 
without picking the clay to pieces. 
Most of them chose to make 
animals. They rolled the ball- be- 
tween the two hands until it was an 
egg-shape. Then by pinching in 
lightly near one end of the piece of 
clay a neck and head were formed. 
After that the animals could be 
finished, lying down or sitting up. 
If an animal was desired that would 
stand up on its four feet, some of the 
clay was pulled down from the body 
just back of the neck and some at 
the end of the body for the hind 


legs. 
The children learned that this 
clay for the legs must remain 


attached to the body and that the 
legs must be thick to hold the weight 
of the body. The two front legs can 
be indicated with a crease down the 
middle or they can be actually sep- 
arated. This is true, too, of the hind 
legs. 


Since the school has no special 


clay room and no large amounts of 
prepared clay the teacher gave 
more directions than one would 
where children have the opportunity 
to get acquainted with their medium 
and try out its possibilities with 
very few directions. 

In this particular third grade the 
children enjoyed all of the work, but 
especially the finishing details, ears, 
nose, tail, eyes, and perhaps horns. 

If the ears were pointed forward, 
the expression was quite different 
than when pointed back or outward 
from the head. Every change in the 
size and length and direction of the 
snout gave new expressions. Some 
tails were short and stubby, others 
were long and curled back to fasten 
to the back. 

The children planned to paint 
the animals after they were entirely 


June 
SHEILA STINSON 


There are so many things in June 

For boys and girls to see; 

There’s lightening bugs and fragrant 
flowers 

And nests in every tree. 


A frog lives near our garden gate, 


And snaps at bugs all day, 
And there’s a fat grey squirrel, too, 
That loves to run and play. 


And sometimes when it’s late at 
night 

And there’s a big round moon, 

I think the fairies all come out 


And dance because it’s June. 
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dry, first with a coat of neutral 
color, upon which they could paint 
the decorations. They understood 
that the pieces were to be orna- 
mental, not realistic. 

The fourth grade children were 
interested in drawing trees. The 
trees in the school yard had begun 
to have a lacy look with buds 
swelling on every branch or little 
new leaves opening. Some trees in 
neighbors’ yards were covered with 
flowers. Most of the trees were still 
bare enough that the children could 
see the formation of the big branches 
and the smaller ones that grew out 
from them. It was a good time to 
study the structural form of trees. 

With a dark crayon they drew 
the bare trees. They found that 
four or five such trees would fit 
nicely on a sheet of paper 12 
x 18 held horizontally. When the 
trees were drawn, the teacher sug- 
gested that the children turn the 
paper over and draw a number of 
trees, placing them slightly higher 
than the first group. 

When the second group of trees 
was finished, each child took his 
paper to the window and with the 
second set toward the glass, it was 
traced through. By being careful 
not to mark through the trees on 
the right side of the paper, there 
seemed to be distance in the pic- 
tures. Some trees seemed to be back 
farther and behind the others. Grass 
and other details were added. 

The children had variety in the 


tree trunks by adding green, yellow 
or red to the brown that was orig- 
inally used. 
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to its possibilities. 


The addition of kindergarten blocks to the sand adds 


In the large sandbox kindergarten children spend long, 
happy, absorbing hours together. 


No Room for the Kindergarten Sandbox? 


| JUST cannot arrange this 
kindergarten room attractively with 
that big old sand box in the way; 
anyway, the sand gets on the floor 


and the custodian doesn’t like it. 


Sand is so messy!” The young 
teacher was thoroughly irritated. 

“T’ll send in a_ requisition to 
have it picked up,” responded the 
co-operative principal. “Sand is old- 
fashioned now, anyway. I’ve had 
it taken out of my other schools.” 

No room for the sandbox in the 
kindergarten? The principal, 
teacher, and custodian do not like 
it! But, who are the schools for? 
What about the children’s needs and 
desires? In the whole range of a 
little child’s experience there is no 
plaything more to his liking than a 
pile of sand. This material yields so 
readily to the touch, is so easily 
molded, gives the child such a 
feeling of mastery, such a realization 
of power to transform and transfer 
that from the baby to the six-year- 
old it has a fascination unequaled 
by anything else in the whole equip- 
ment of the kindergarten. 

All of us who work with children 
believe that the child develops most 
easily and completely when he is 
most joyfully occupied; if this be 
true, then the value of sand, both 
in the home and in the kinder- 
garten, cannot be overestimated. 
As it is one of the most natural of 
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playthings, it is one of the most 
educational. 

For winter the indoor sandbox is 
necessary; for spring and fall a large 
sandbox, with a cover, out of doors 
in the fresh air and sunshine is 
ideal. The very young child seems 
never to tire of simply feeling of the 
dry sand, manipulating it. He will 
sift it through his fingers, bury his 
hands and feet and even his whole 
body in it, if possible. He will shovel 
it into a can or pail, pour it from 
one dish to another, spoon it into a 
bottle, pat it, rub it, smooth it for 
long, happy, absorbing hours to- 
gether. 

When he is a little older, he de- 
lights in digging holes in the sand 
and heaping it into piles. After he 


has exhausted the joys of dry sand, 


moistening it with water presents 
a whole world of new possibilities. 
He can make marbles, snowmen, 
snowballs, balls of all kinds. He will 
improvise little plays of spacing, 
arranging and grouping these balls. 

With hollow tin forms: cylinder 
cones, half spheres, rectangles, and 
squares, he spends many happy 
hours learning. He not only becomes 
familiar with these forms through 
his play with them, but he is also 
using his creative ability. For awhile 
he enjoys simply making the sand 
cylinders and rectangles by pressing 
the damp sand into these hollow 
forms; then removing them. Soon, 


using his imagination, he gives 
names to them. They become ice 
cream cones, molds of butter, loaves 
of bread, or bars of toilet soap. All 
kinds of dramatic play follows: 
make-believe housekeeping, grocery 
store or dairy activities. Damp sand 
can be used for walls, fences, gate- 
ways, towers, castles, wells, cisterns, 
cellars, and caves. 

The older, more skillful child 
will enjoy making pictures and de- 
signs in the sand. He will press the 
damp sand down and smooth it 
until the surface is compact and 
even enough for impressions. Then 
with a stick or toothpick, a lead 
pencil or the end of his finger, the 
child may draw the picture or design 
he wishes. 

As illustrative material, sand is a 
necessary part of the kindergarten 
and primary equipment. Use it for 
the homes of animals; burrows of 
prairie dogs, woodchucks, ground 
squirrels, and rabbits. Use it to show 
the homes of different peoples, as 
the Eskimo or the Indian. Sand 
readily lends itself to the illustra- 
tions of mountains, valleys, vol- 
canoes, lakes, rivers, and islands. 

For story illustration, it is un- 
rivaled. Even the youngest child 
can make something that looks a 
little like the pie with its four and 
twenty blackbirds, the haycock 
under which littl Boy Blue was 
asleep, the hill that Jack and Jill 
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went up, and the bowls of the three 
bears. 

The possibilities for illustration 
and construction are unlimited when 
other materials are combined with 
the sand. When the children bring 
in twigs with leaves on them, the 
sandbox may become the woods in 
summer, a street in June, or the 
shady city park. When twigs with 
only buds on them are brought in, 
you can have a forest in spring; 
bare twigs with cotton between 
them make a realistic winter scene. 
Evergreen twigs, of course, make 
possible an evergreen forest. 

In the fall the children may sug- 
gest having an apple orchard by 
placing some red, yellow, or green 
beads upon ends of twigs that are 
stuck into sand at regular intervals. 
In a similar way orchards of peaches, 
plums, or pears may evolve. Replace 
these beads by orange and green 
ones; the result -- an orange grove. 
To show the trees in autumn, strip 
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twigs of fruit and~leaves and add 
bits of yarn, string, and scraps of 
colored paper. The educational value 
of all this is in the doing; not the 
finished product. So, naturally, one 
scene would not be left in the sand- 
box long. When one is completed, 
the children will be eager to begin 
another. 

The addition of kindergarten 
blocks to sand makes all kinds of 
realistic building possible. Railway 
stations, airports, parks, zoos, 
streets, schools, churches, farm yards 
with buildings and fences result. 
Toy animals, trucks, airplanes, 
trains, and cars add to the interest 
in these activities. 

Can we find room in our kinder- 
garten for the sand box? We can if 
we will. It is merely a question of 
values. If we care less for our own 
convenience and the order of the 
schoolroom than for the child’s 
happiness, growth, and develop- 
ment, we will! 


Wild Flowers 


(A Science Unit) 
ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


Objectives: 

To lead the boys and girls to a 
greater appreciation of the beauty of 
flowers and other growing things. 

To help them learn to identify 
common wild flowers and to be able 
to name correctly the parts of plants 
as petals, stamens, pistils. 

To aid the children in the realiza- 
tion of the importance of wild 
flower conservation. 

To create within them a desire to 
carry on activities with flowers 
during vacation. 

Approach: 

In spring and summer boys and 
girls are by nature intensely inter- 
ested in flowers and other growing 
things, so any of various ways of 
approach will be a satisfactory lead 
to this study. 

Among them are: 

Becoming especially interested in 
the bouquets of wild flowers which 
are brought to school. 


Placing on the bulletin board 
pictures of a few wild flowers which 
should never be picked. 

Going on a hike to find wild 


flowers which may be picked and 


some which should not be picked. 

Showing colored pictures of flow- 
ers to the pupils to find out how 
many wild flowers they already 
know. 

Enjoying colored lantern slides 
of wild flowers. 

Talking about flowers the chil- 
dren have seen in state parks 
visited with their parents. 

Showing a colored film about wild 
flowers. 

Activities Enjoyed During the 
Study: 

On the chalkboard every day was 
written a challenging question such 
as -— “Do you know why bluebells 
and columbine should never be 
picked?”’, ‘““What does the state law 
say about the protection of wild 


flowers?”’, ‘What is the color of the 
first wild flowers which bloom in 
spring?”’, “How does the fragrance 
of wild flowers help them?” or 
“Which comes first usually, the 
leaves or the blossoms?”. These 
questions led to much research and 
group discussion. 

Groups of pupils went to the branch 
library to get books about wild 
flowers and also books containing 
poems and pictures of flowers. 

The children’s activities with wild 
flowers were portrayed through easel 
paintings, chalk and crayon drawings. 

The easel paintings were put into 
a large class book and the crayon 
drawings were used for individual 
wild flower books. Group stories were 
written and hectographed copies 
made for the pupils books. 

Each child kept his own list of 
wild flowers seen and the group as a 
whole kept a calendar of the spring 
appearance of flowers. 

Slides and films on wild flowers 
were shown. 

For a class book specimens of 
hepatica, blood root, butter-and- 
eggs, violet, sweet william, spring 
beauty, buttercup, daisy, bouncing 
bet, and bluet were pressed. 

The class learned to point out and 
name the important parts of flowers 
as petals, stamens, pistils. 

Drawings of the parts of a flower 
similar to the illustration were made. 

They observed bees getting pollen 
on their legs and bodies as they 
gathered nectar from the flowers 
and learned that bees help flowers 
make seeds when they carry pollen 
in this way. 

They counted the petals of several 
different flowers as the bluebell, 
violet, buttercup and noticed that 
they differ in number. 

Picking dandelions and finding 
out whether “You like butter’’ was 
enjoyed. It was fun making dande- 
lion curls and noticing that the 
dandelion is many flowers, not one; 
also making clover chains and finding 
the nectar in the clover. 

They learned flower songs, games, 
and poems and wrote a flower play. 
These were used in the culminating 
activity, an assembly. 

The class enjoyed trips to the 
woods and meadows to look for wild 
flowers — not to pick them, but to 
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learn their names and enjoy them 
where they grew. Observed the 
different wild flowers which grew in 
swamps, along roadsides, and in 
meadows. 

Some of the Learnings Gleaned 
from the Study Are: 

There are more than 250,000 
different kinds of plants. One-half 
of these are flowering plants. 

A weed is a plant whose virtues 
haven’t been discovered. Some so- 
called weeds are wild flowers. 

Wild flowers should be picked 
only when they are needed for a 
special purpose. 

Only a flower or two should be 
picked from each plant. 

There are state laws to protect 
wild flowers. 

Whenever possible we should en- 
joy wild flowers where they are 


growing for if the leaves are injured 
the plant will not get the proper 
food; if the flower is destroyed there 
will be no seeds for new plants; if 
the root is disturbed the plant 
usually dies. 

Some kinds of wild flowers that 
our grandparents enjoyed cannot 
be found anywhere in the United 
States now. There are only a few of 
other wild flowers left in the country 
because they have been picked 
carelessly and wasted. 

Wild flowers are very necessary, 
not only for their beauty, but for 
their usefulness in helping cover the 
earth and in helping build and hold 
the soil as well as the moisture. 

The Wild Flower Preservation 
Society has set up the following 
rules to protect wild flowers: 

1. Never pick a wild flower by 
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pulling it up by its roots. 
2. The blossoms of some wild 

flowers may be picked. Never pick 

all the wild flower blossoms you 

find in one place. Leave enough to 

go to seed. 

Hepatica 

Blood Root 

Sweet William 

Violet 

Butter-and-Eggs 

Beard-Tongue 

Crane’s Bill 

3. None of these flowers should be 
picked because so few ‘are now left: 
Blue Bell 
Columbine 
Larkspur 
Spring Beauty 
Anemone 
Trillium 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit 
Shooting Star 
Bird’s Foot Violet 
Cardinal Flower 
Dutchman’s Breeches 
Lady’s Slipper 
Pasque Flower 

4. Some flowers which may be 
picked freely: 

Bluets 

Daisy 
Sunflower 
Goldenrod 
Aster 
Coneflower 
Bouncing Bet 

Each plant has a blooming time. 
For some it is long; for others it is 
short. 

The blossom of a wild flower is 
very pretty and sometimes most 
fragrant. We enjoy its beauty, but 
the real purpose of blossoms is that 
there may be seeds. As long as there 
are seeds that kind of wild flower 
will go on growing in the world. 
Little plants come from the seeds 
and they grow up to be just like the 
parent plants. 

Different wild flowers have differ- 
ent ways which help them live. Some 
have bright, pretty colors, others are 
very fragrant, and still others have 
colored veins on their petals and 
sepals. All these attract insects to 
the flowers. The insects are rewarded 
by the sweet juice called nectar 
which they get from the flower. 
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When it lights on a flower the insect 
gets pollen on its body. As it flies 
from flower to flower it gets more 
pollen on its body. Each time it 
leaves a little pollen on the next 
flower it visits. Each flower gets 
pollen from another flower. This 
helps seeds to grow. 

The green leaves of the wild plant 
make the food it needs in order to 
grow. The extra food is stored in the 
seeds and in the roots. 

Wild flowers have different kinds 
of roots. Food is stored in each kind. 
Wild flowers are able to bloom early 
in the spring because they use the 
food which was stored in their roots 
the year before. The roots of some 
plants like Jack-in-the-Pulpit and 
Spring Beauty are called bulbs in 
which food is stored. A bulb is made 
up of layers with food in each 
layer. The root of the Dutchmen’s 
Breeches is made up of many little 
bulbs. The Blood Root has an 
underground stem. The root of the 
violet is made up of many fine 
hairs. Although there are many 
different types of roots plant food is 
stored in each kind. 

POEMS AND SONGS 
Poems: 

“Johnny-Jump-Up,” Edwina Fal- 
lis. 

“Only Morning-Glory That Flow- 
ered”, Hilda Conklin. 

“Dandelion,” Kate Louise Brown. 

“Harebells” from Everything and 
Anything by Aldis. 


“The Flowers,” Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 
Songs: 


“Little Yellow Dandelion,” “The 
Violet,” and ‘“Daffy-down-dilly,” 
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The Names of the Parts of a Flower 


all from Songs of the Child World - 
No. 1 by Riley and Gaynor, pub- 
lished by The John Church Co., 
Philadelphia. 

From Progressive Music Series —- 
Book I, pub. Silver Burdett and Co. 

““Windflower,” by Laura E. Rich- 
ards and Harvey Gaul. 

“Dandelion Yellow As Gold,” by 
Frank van der Stucken. 

“Dandelion” by Abbie Farwell 
Brown and Adolf Weidig. 

From Songs of Childhood, Pub. by 
Ginn and Co. 


“Little Violet,” Robbins and 
Kern. 

“Selling Flowers,” Helen Call. 
“The Meadow,” Dwight and 
Maynard. 


The Flowers 


All the names I know from Nurse; 

Gardener’s garters, Shepherd’s 
purse, 

Bachelor’s buttons, Lady’s smock, 

And the Lady Hollyhock. 


Fairy places, fairy things, 
Fairy woods where the wild bee 
wings, 


My Grasshopper Visitor 
SHEILA STINSON 


Peta! 
(Corolla) 


Fairy trees for tiny dames—- 

These must all be fairy names. 
Fairy trees below whose boughs 
Shady fairies weave a house; 

Tiny Tiny tree-tops, rose or thyme, 
Where the braver fairies climb. 


Fair are grown-up people’s trees, 

But the fairest woods are these; 

Where, if I were not so tall, 

I should live for good and all. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson 


Daisies 
Where innocent bright-eyed daisies 
are, 
With blades of grass between, 
Each daisy stands up like a star, 
Out of a sky of green. 
-- Rossetti 
Dandelion 
There was a pretty dandelion, 
With lovely, fluffy hair, 
That glistened in the sunshine 
And in the summer air. 


But, oh! this pretty dandelion 
Soon grew old and gray; 
And, sad to tell! her charming hair 
Blew many miles away. 
--Anonymous 


I had the strangest visitor 

On my screen door today, 

A fat and friendly grasshopper 
Who thought he’d like to stay. 


But I thought he might not like it 

If he came in, after all, 

’Cause if he hopped around the house, 
He’d bump against a wall. 


His color: was a pretty brown, 
His eyes were bright and keen; 
I would have liked to let him in. 
Not leave him on the screen. 


And so I left him on the screen, 
Although I hated to. 

If you had such a problem now 
Just what would you do? 
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SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Here are 3 boais 
Draw 6 more boats. 


How many boats have yau? 


a? 
‘ 


If the drawing is to be used as a Let the boy wear yellow, with tan The boats may be orange with 
poster, use light orange for all flesh. shoes. yellow sails. 

The hair may be yellow with a bit Paint the water very light blue Paint the rocks light brown, 
of red added to soften the color. and the bank soft violet. 
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First Grade Lesson in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal of Oliver Hazard Perry School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Summer Fun 
Father gets the auto out, 
The family takes a drive 
To the good old swimming hole 
Where we swim and splash and dive. 
Then brother makes a big fire, 

And father cooks the meat; 
While mother spreads the food out, 


And we are all glad to eat. 


THINGS TO DO 
DISCUSSION PERIOD 
What things does your family do together to have fun? (Work for complete sentences.) 


Suggestive Answers: 


“‘We play ball in the evenings.” “We have weiner roasts.” “We go on picnics.” ‘“‘We go to the 
Zoo.” “Father takes us to the park.” “We take auto rides.” 


Free Hand Drawing: 


Let us each think of the family fun you most enjoy. Before anyone begins to draw, think of 
some story you want the picture to tell. Now everyone make a drawing of this fun. When all have 
finished, each may show the picture and let the others decide what the story is. Be sure your picture 
makes the family doing something together. (After looking at pictures, vote for the ones to place 
on the bulletin board.) 

What work does your family do together? When people help each other, that is fun also. 
(Work for complete answers.) 


Suggestive Answers: 


“T help my dad mow the lawn.” “I help my mother shell peas.” “TI take care of the baby.” 
“T carry the basket for mother when she goes shopping.” “I help feed the pigs and calves.” “I 
feed the chickens and hunt eggs.” 
Now let’s make a picture of our work. Be sure your picture tells a story. 


EVALUATION PERIOD 


Each row may bring its work pictures up to show the class. Everyone be ready to decide what 
work the picture shows. The child holding the picture may choose the classmate to talk about his 
picture. 


Folders for Art Work: 


Since school will soon be out, let us make a folder-for our pictures. Mother and father will 
enjoy seeing all our art work. We can put all our drawings into our folders to take home. 
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First Grade Lesson in Social Studies 


ALICE HANTHORN 


Trip to the Zoo 


Lions and tigers, elephants and 
bears 


And funny little monkeys too; 
Long alligators and beautiful birds — 
Oh, it’s fun at the Zoo. 

Peacocks spread their fan tails 


And strut and strut around; 


Monkeys chatter, lions roar, 


All make a noisy sound. 


DISCUSSION PERIOD 


(Have many pictures of animals in classroom) 
Who has visited the zoo? Tell us about it. Who has seen a circus? What animals did you see 
there? (If there is no opportunity to visit a zoo, plan an imaginary trip.) 


the Let us name the animals usually found in the zoo. 
Suggestive List: 
c of Bears, monkeys, lions, tigers, snakes, foxes, parrots, peacocks, owls, canaries, alligators. 
are (Continue as long as children are interested and knowledge lasts.) 
ure 
lace 
Hand Work: 
Iso. 
Let us make a zoo. We can put it in our sand table or on a big table. 
How can we make the animals? 
Suggestive Answers: 
‘“‘We can make them out of clay.” ‘We can cut them from paper or cardboard.” ‘We can 
paint pictures of animals.” 
What animals are kept in cages? How can we make a cage for each kind? 
What animals are kept in large pens? How can we make pens? 
hat 
his 


Looking at Pictures of Animals: 


Let us look at these pictures. There are more animal pictures in these books. Who would like 
to take a book and find pictures of animals? 

Since it will take several days to make our zoo, you may bring in pictures of animals from 
books you have at home. Perhaps you could get books from the library also. 
(Teach a few simple facts about each animal class chooses.) : 


will 
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Our America — Her Wonder Ways 


Amusements and Pastimes 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


NEED OF TREES (ARBOR DAY) 


For houses with their many doors 
For counters wide in grocery stores, 
For boats that row and boats with sails, 
For cars that glide along on rails, 

For diving boards in swimming pools, 
For children’s desks in all the schools, 
For tennis, baseball, and croquet 

For building blocks in children’s play, 
For checkers, chess, and dominoes, 
For games that everybody knows, 
When we think of all of these, 

We know that we have need of trees. 


THE SQUIRREL HUNT 
(A STORY OF LONG AGO) 


Long, long ago, the boys and girls did not have 
as many toys to play with as we have today. No- 
body at that time had ever heard of an electric 
train or an electric boat. And the dolls were 
often made of corncobs or wisps of left-over 
cotton cloth. But there were so many activities 
going on about the settlement that the children 
were never at a loss as to what to do. 

Martha and Jane, as well as their brothers, 
Bill and Jake, had long been anticipating a squir- 
rel hunt with their fathers. Everyone knew that 
the squirrels had been over-running the place 
and were a real menace to the corn crops. The 
trees and fences were fairly alive with the nuis- 
ances — grey ones, brown ones and striped ones. 

Saucy and bold they were, too, for whenever 
the farmers tried to kill them with clubs they 
would scamper up to the topmost branch of a 
tree and look down as if to say, *‘Now catch me if 
you can.”’ So the farmers with their wives and 
children banded together to catch the pesky 
things. They planned a general assault on all 
living creatures who were annoying the crops — 
squirrels, hawks, rats, woodpeckers, even eagles. 

In order to give to the hunt a bit of excitement, 
they planned to turn it into a game. The hunters, 
including the women and children, chose part- 
ners and sides. The contest was to see how many 
small game each side could catch. They were to 
get so many points for certain animals or birds. 
Of course, an eagle would give a hunter at least 
one hundred points while a mere rat or mole 
would count for but ten points. 

The hunters were to locate in all directions 
throughout the woods and then return with their 
game to a general meeting place where they 
would have a big celebration. 


Martha and Jane trudged along with Uncle 
Andy’s band while Bill and Jake kept close to 
Dad. The children swung their clubs over their 
shoulders and imagined they were expert hunters. 

All was going well and the hunters were gloating 
over the number of pests they had piled up in 
their sacks when a most thrilling event came 
very near to being a tragedy. It seems that Bill 
and Jake, they were only eight and ten years of 
age, were chasing after wood creatures while the 
men were busy counting up the spoils. The boys 
were filling their pockets full of chestnuts when 
they spied two little cubs as black as pieces of 
shiny coal, sniffing their noses and refreshing 
themselves on wild apples. The boys were 
delighted and forgot all about their nuts. In 
fact, they forgot about everything but the little 
cubs. 


The cubs were not as pleased with them and 
shyly ran up the trunk of a big oak tree, growling 
and wishing their mother would return from her 
food hunt. Little did the hoys realize that a 
Mother Bear’s nose and ears are always alert for 
any sound that might disturb her young, how- 
ever far away she may be at the time. So you can 
imagine Mother Bear was on the defensive in a 
moment when she realized that a band of hunters 
was between her and her cubs and that two young 
boys, armed with clubs, had taken a liking for 
her babies. How she growled and bellowed and 
tore across the woods, telling the cubs in bear 
language to run for safety! The little cubs must 
have understood, for they ran up the tree as fast 
as they could go and then peeped down from the 
topmost branches. 

When Bill saw the great bear barging across the 
woods like a heavy truck, he ran for the hunters 
as fast as his legs would carry him. But Jake was 
so frightened, he forgot to run. All he could 
think of was to run up the tree quite as the bear 
cubs had done. It didn’t take him a second to 
get up that tree, little realizing that there was 
his dangerous spot. 

The little cubs were glad to see him coming, 
but not so Mother Bear. Before you would wink 
your eye, she had dashed upon the tree like a 
lightning bolt, shaking the trunk with her huge 
body, and snorting and shooting sparks of danger 
from her fierce blazing eyes. By this time, the 
nearby hunters had sensed Jake’s danger and 
were approaching the scene with their guns, 
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warily timing the safest means of attack. By the 
time they had reached the tree, Mother Bear was 
plunging up the trunk with a roar that shook 
every tree in the forest. Jake sat frightened and 
shivering at the end of a high branch and the little 
cubs were looking down in amazement at their 
mother’s wrath. 

As soon as Mother Bear got a reasonable dis- 
tance up the tree, a signal brought the hunters 
from various parts of the wood. They realized 
that in the last emergency they must shoot 
Mother Bear, but the thought of the helpless 
cubs brought another form of rescue to their 
minds. Acting like magic, they stripped off their 
hunting jackets and tied the sleeves together so 
as to make a sort of net or blanket. Quietly ap- 
proaching the tree, with guns ready to shoot, 
they spread the jacket-blanket under the branch 
upon which Jake was sitting and told him to 
jump. 


it was all done so quickly that Jake scarcely 
remembers when he left the two cubs. He only 
knows that the hot, savage breath of Mother 
Bear was not far from his face and that his only 
means of safety was to jump and jump quickly. 
As soon as he had landed safely, the hunter seized 
him and made a quick dash for the road that led 
to the settlement. 

A few bad scratches and a very frightened boy 
were enough to tell the neighborhood that Jake 
had been in serious danger and that there would 
be no feast and no counting of the spoil that day. 

It did not take Mother long to give Jake some 
nice warm gruel to drink and to tuck him snug 
in his bed. As Mother returned to tell the hunters 
that no ribs had been broken and no real harm 
done, they could hear Jake’s voice asking, ‘*Why 
didn’t Dad shoot the bear. Think of the points 
it would have won for him?”’ 


Problem Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with America -- Her Wonder Ways) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


A. PASTIMES OF YEARS AGO FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


INDOOR 


The Spelling Bee 
The Minstrel Show 
Playing the Melodeon 
The Square Dance 
Slight of Hand Performance 
The Autograph Album 
Card Tricks 
Making Wax Flowers 
Charades and Pantomiming 
The Punch and Judy Show 
Whittling 
London Bridge 
Puss in the Corner 
Parlor Games— 
Going Through Jerusalem 
Forfeits 
Peanut Hunts 
The Peep Show 
Reading Aloud 
The Magic Lantern 
Making the Patch-Work Quilt 
Looking through the Stereoscope 
Playing Backgammon, Checkers 
Cribbage and Chess 


Sewing Samplers 


OUTDOOR 


Spinning and Weaving 
Tug of War 

Rolling Hoop 

Quoits 

Marbles 

Angling 

Archery 

Target Shooting 

Barn Raising 

Log Rolling 

The Husking Bee 
Collecting Eggs, Butterflies, Birds 
Run, Sheep, Run 
The Game of Croquet 
Boats and Boat Sailing 
Baseball 

Bicycle Riding 

Horse and Buggy Riding 
The County Fair 
Skating 

Tops and Kites 
Fencing 

Canoeing 

Relay Races 

Hop Scotch 
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Problem Solving Activities 


(To be correlated with America -- Her Wonder Ways) 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


PASTIMES OF TODAY FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


INDOOR 
Card Games 
Srort Tournaments 
Radio Programs 
Wrestling and Boxing Contests 
The Spelling Match 
Television 
Dancing 
The Flower Show 
The Automobile Show 
Visiting the Museum and Zoo 
The Shooting Gallery 
Lectures and Concerts 
Punpets and Marionette Shows 
The Moving Pictures 
The Theater and Opera 
The Story Telling and Reading Club 
Knitting and Needlepoint 
luzzles — Jigsaw and Crossword 
Flectrical Trains, Boats and Toys 
Playing Dells in Furnished Doll Houses 
Poys’ and Girls’ Scout Club 
Pasketball 
Bowling 
Coloring, Pasting, Cutting 


Look over both the pastimes of today 
and yesterday. Find those pastimes that 
have lived from the past to the present. 
Can you list those pastimes that you 
think have come to us within the past 
ten years? Can you add to any of these 
lists? Can you make a list of the things 
that you like best to do? Perhaps your 
grandmother will have an old autograph 
album to show you; also, a stereoscope. 
You might find a picture of the “stereo- 


OUTDOOR 
Hockey — Field and Ice 
Hiking 


The Automobile Trip 
Skating — Ice and Roller 
Skiing and Snow-Shoeing 
The Circus 

Gardening 

The Ice Carnival 
Jackstones 

Motor Coach Traveling 
Bicycle Riding 

Summer Parades 
Horseback Riding 
Tennis 

Baseball and Football 
Tag and Hide and Seek 
Horse Racing 
Bob-sledding 

Swimming 

Polo 

Golf 

Hunting and Fishing 
Fencing 

Toboganning 

Picnics and Reach Parties 


scope”’ in the dictionary. Which of the 
pastimes of yesterday do you think you 
would have most enjoyed? Do you think 
the girls and boys of today have a better 
time than the boys and girls of yesterday? 
Give reasons for your answer. 

Here are the names of a few of the old- 
time games that were most popular. 
Select the ones that sound like games 
which you play on the playground: 


Hare and Hounds I Spy Blue Pen 
Fox Follow the Leader Rolling Hoop 
The Bat King of the Castle Leap Frog 


B. FUN IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


Can you fill in each blank showing the 
country in which the following amuse- 


ments are enjoyed? 
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1. The Skating Carnival 

2. Tulip Sunday 

9. Deg-Sled Racing 


11. Mountain Climbing ...............-.- 
12. Telling Stories from the Tiles ......... 
13. Hunting “Grille” or Grasshoppers 


1#. Saint Nicholas Day ................-. 
17. The Dragon-Boat Festival ............ 


C. INTERESTING THINGS TO DO. 


1. Would you like to dramatize some of 
the things boys like best to do in China? 
2. Would you like to dramatize a tea 
ceremony in Japan? 
3. Could you make a movie showing 
Christmas in different lands? 
4. Could you make a Class Diary on 
Holland, showing the various types of 
amusement? 
5. Could you make short speeches on the 
following subjects: 

A Dutch Christmas 

Skating on the Canal 

The Feast of Lanterns 

The Kite Festival 

An Eskimo Dance 

The Candy man in China 

Cricket Hunting 

The ‘Star Festival 

Halloween in America 


6. Would you like to plan a marionette 
show that will show various things boys 
and girls like to do in America, Italy, 
Japan, China, Switzerland? 


7. Do you think you would enjoy the 
sports more in the northern or southern 
countries? Give your reasons. 


8. Can you make a list of five festivals 
enjoyed in this country? Five festivals 
enjoyed in other countries? 


9. Can you make a list of our, holidays 
and state which ones you like best? 


10. Can you make a list of five games that 
children used to play in Colonial times? 


11. Can you make a list showing ten 
things you like best to do in your leisure 
tine? 


D. BOOKS ON “HOW PEOPLE PLAY”? 


Yasu-Bo and Ishi-Ko, Phyllis Lowers, 
Crowell. 

Pablo and Petra, Milicent H. Lee, Crow- 
ell. 

Robin and Jean in France, Laurence 
Mathars, American. 

Pig Tails, Johanna M. Hekking, Stokes. 

The Little Spanish Dancer, Madeline 
Brandeis, Grosset and Dunlap. 

Children of Holland, Grace _ River, 
Thomas Rockwell. 

Katrina and Jan, Alice Cooper Bailey, 
Volland. 

Children of Italy, M. Dorothy Mawds- 
ley, Thomas Rockwell. 

Young Folks Book of Other Lands, 
Dorothy M. Stuart, Little Brown. 

Japanese Twins, Lucy F. Perkins, 
Houghton. 


Japan, Korea, and Formosa, Eunice S. 
H. Jietjens, Wheeler Publishing Co. 

Japanese Holiday Picture Tales, Chi- 
yons W. Sngimoto, Stokes. 

Mustafa, the Egyptian Boy, Starr, Flan- 
agan. 

The Dutch Twins, Lucy F. Perkins, 
Bradley, Houghton. 

The Chinese Twins, Lucy F. Perkins, 
Bradley, Houghton. 

When I Was a Girl in Holland, Camelia 
de Groot, Lothrop. 

Our Little Chinese Cousin, Headland, 
World. 

Liang and Lo, Weise, Doubleday. 

When I Was a Girl in Switzerland, 
Patterson, Lothrop. 

Playtime Around the World,’ Frances 
Ellen Funk, Whitman, 


The Market 


(Social Studies for June) 
ANNE WYATT 


An ideal approach to the market is through the 
school garden; but, as gardens are impossible in many 
schools we must think of other ways that might lead to 
it. A possible one is: After building a store all the 
children wish to be storekeepers. One suggests that 
each build his own little store. Others realize that 
there would be too many stores for the space they 
have; and suggest that they build a market so that 
they may have many storekeepers in one place. 


ACTIVITIES 


A. Planning an excursion to a market 
1. Building rules of safety: “Stop--Look— Listen” 


OUTCOMES 
(Realizing the need for certain precautions as: Stop 
and look both ways before crossing a street, Look out 
for automobiles, buses, and motorcycles. Keep to- 
gether.) 
2. Deciding what to look for at the market 

a. Find out how a market is made 

b. Stalls for vegetables 

c. Containers for them 

d. Kinds of vegetables and fruits 
*(Some ability to plan intelligently) 


B. The Excursion 
On the way, noticing constructions similar to those 
they have already built in their schoolroom. Making 
comparisons. 
(Better observation.. Some ability in making 
comparisons. ) 
Recalling past experiences. 
(Enjoyment) 
Noticing the material of which the-market is made. 
The different stalls. How vegetables and fruits are 
arranged and hung. The huckster wagon. 
(Gaining rather definite ideas concerning the 
way to build the school market) 
*In parentheses are the outcomes of each activity. 


C. Conference 
Discussing the market visited. 
*(An eagerness to talk about this new experience. 
Constructive and more orderly thinking) 
Dividing the work and choosing committees. 
One group build the market. 
Another group build stalls for the vegetables. 
A third group make trays and boxes to be used 
as containers for the vegetables and fruits. 
Still another group make the huckster wagon. 
(Learning that they can use orange crates for the 
foundation and cover it with kraft paper. Growing 
ability to plan intelligently. A respect for ideas of the 
others of the group.) 
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D. Constructing the Market 
Building the main part of the market. 
Making stalls for vegetables and fruits. 
Making trays, boxes, crates, baskets, and 
barrels to be used as containers for the fruit and 
vegetables. 
Using a child’s wagon to make a huckster wagon. 
Painting the parts of the market. 

(Some ability in selecting materials most suitable 
for expressing his ideas. A sense of the importance of 
using materials and time economically. Willingness to 
give and take, understanding that we depend upon one 
another. Doing his part. Joy of achievement.) 


E. Looking at pictures from seed catalogues on 
the bulletin board and around the room. 
Then deciding which vegetables they want in 
their market. 

(Learning to recognize more common fruits and 
vegetables.) 


F. Supplying the Market. 
Bringing some vegetables from home. 
Making vegetables 
Onions and carrots made of paper and tied in 
bunches. 
An assortment of vegetables and fruits made of 
clay and painted. 

(A feeling that there is a bond between the home 
and the school. Satisfaction through experimentation 
with materials as clay, paper. Gaining some knowledge 
of number as in counting the number of vegetables in 
each bunch or the number of each kind.) 


G. Bringing together of Products 
Using one stall for vegetables from the garden. 
Using another for clay vegetables (pumpkins and 
melons fastened to the walls. Bananas hung from 
the ceiling.) 
(A sense of the importance of organization. Grow- 
ing ability to weigh matters, to criticise and judge.) 


H. Working out price tags and labels for vege- 
tables. 
(A feeling of the need for reading and writing 
numbers. Also a realization of the need for knowing 
words. ) 


I. Buying and Selling Materials of the Market 

(This is just for play.) 

To pupils of own room, 

To pupils of other rooms. 

Pushing the huckster wagon about and calling 

out wares. 

(Habit of playing harmoniously. Enlarged ideas of 
social relationships. Enjoyment in manipulation; also 
in playing the part of another.) 


J. Discussion. 

Talking about where fruits and vegetables grow — 
in farm, garden or orchard. How they grow — on vine, 
tree, or plant. 

In what receptables they are transported — 
crates, barrels, bushel baskets, or boxes. How they are 
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brought to the market — by train, cars, or horses. How 
they reach the home from the storekeeper — street 


vendors. 


(Some understanding of how and where food is 


obtained.) 


K. Other activities which might be carried on 
during the study of the market. 
Reading the bulletin board daily. 
Working out and reading group or individual 
stories about the market. 
Dramatization. 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Cupren sit in a circle. 
Several articles are placed on the 
floor in the center of the circle. 
Suggested articles are — Block —- 
ball — top -- pencil — small plastic 
bow] or cup —- large colored bead -- 
sleigh bell -- small envelope —- small 
book -- small box or various other 
things. 

A child is chosen to place a cer- 
tain number of things in the circle. 
Children hide their eyes. One child 


removes an article from the circle. 
Children open their eyes and tell 
which one thing is missing. Game 
becomes more complicated when 
child takes two articles from circle — 
three — four, etc. More things may 
be added depending on the ages of 
the children playing. Some classes 
might put as many as twelve differ- 
ent articles in the circle. 
II 


Children sit in circle. 


Number Games 2 


for Little Folks 


the market. 
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Drawings and easel paintings of the activities of 


Making fruit and vegetable picture books. Use 


drawings or pictures brought from home. 


Making a market movie. 
(Ability to read material as: 


This is the day for our trip. 
It is a bright day. 


We are going to the market. 


We went to the market. 
We will start our market to morrow. 


Joy in having created something. 
Realization of our dependence upon others.) 


Ow 


One child places eight blocks of 
the same size in the circle. 

Children hide their eyes. 

A child removes a number of the 
blocks. Class guesses how many 
blocks are missing. 

This game can also have a larger 
number of blocks added according to 
the mathematical age of the group. 

III 
Planting a garden is fun. 
Each child is given a bead. 


Children choose the vegetable 
which they wish to plant. 

All the children wishing to plant a 
carrot are called. 

Children place beads on the floor 
and they are counted. 

Different vegetables are called 
and children place their beads in 
the garden. Each time a count is 
called, comparisons of numbers are 
made. 
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Signs of Our Times 


A Play for June 
CAROLYN TOWLE 


Characters: 

Mary Lou Cynthia 

Jimmie Don 

Sandra Louise 

Tommy Dave 

Scene: In one of the class- 
rooms after school. 


Mary Lou: They’re still talking 
about Safety and here it is nearly 
time for school to let out for the 
summer. 

Jimmie: Who's they? 

Sandra: Oh, Jimmie, you know; 
our mothers and fathers, our teach- 
ers, the policemen and every grown- 
up we ever meet. 

Tommy: Well, why do they bother 
with us when it’s so near vacation 
time? Of course, I can see why they 
want us to watch out coming and 
going to school. They don’t want us 
to miss any arithmetic or spelling. 

Cynthia: I heard my mother tell- 
ing my aunt about the last P.T.A. 
meeting. She said they were all 
talking about the dangers of a sum- 
mer vacation. 

Don: What in the world did she 
mean by that? I thought that a 
summer vacation was the best thing 
that could happen to any of us. 

Louise: I imagine they mean we 
all get careless when there are no 
teachers to tell us to watch out for 
this and look out for that. 

Dave: What’s all the fuss about 
anyway? What can we do about it? 
We certainly aren’t going out and 
get killed in vacation time. That 
would be a gyp. 

Mary Lou: None, of you gets the 
idea of this meeting at all. We're 
supposed to draw up a set of safety 
rules or something so the younger 


children will realize they must be 
more careful than ever during the 
summer. 

Jimmie: Now I ask you, who's 
going to read a mess of rules every 
time he crosses the street, goes in 
swimming, or goes blueberrying? 

Sandra: I agree with Jimmie. 
Those little children can’t read well 
enough anyway. We've got to work 
this out in some other way. 

Tommy: {1 have it! I have it! 
You've just given me an idea. We 
can make some big signs. Each one 
can tell what his sign says and then 
the children will remember the 
safety lesson without all that read- 
ing of rules. 

Cynthia: What do you mean by 
signs? 

Don: He means, I think, that 
there are loads of warning signs 
all over the place and if we explain 
a few, it may really save some lives 
this summer. 


Louise: For instance, STOP, 
LOOK AND LISTEN, BEWARE 


OF THE DOG, and others. 

Dave: Say, that’s fine. Let’s each 
one make a sign and at our next 
assembly teach these children the 
signs of our times. 

(The first act ends as the group 
of children leave the stage saying 
in a sing-song way: 

SIGNS, SIGNS, THEY’RE IM- 
PORTANT TO READ, 
OR YOU’LL BE A GONER, YES 
INDEED. 
ACT Il 
The Assembly Program 

Characters same as in Act I. 

Scene: In the Assembly Hall. 
(As the scene opens, the chil- 


a> 


dren are seated in a semi-circle 
around the stage. As each one 
has a turn, he stands, picks up 
a sign, steps forward and holds 
it up for all to read.) 


Mary Lou: (starts the program 
by saying): 
Before you all leave for your 
summer play, 
We have something to tell to you 
today. 
Please have all your fun in the 
safest way, 
So watch all these signs we have 
on display. 
Jimmie: (with sign, 
KEEP OFF!) 
Danger means trouble, 
should know, 
And the words, “KEEP OFF,” 
are telling you so. 
Don’t think you’re smart to find 
the reason, 


For DANGER is trouble in every 


DANGER, 


as you 


season. 

Those signs are never put up for 
fun, 

So “BEWARE OF DANGER” 
everyone. 


” Sandra: (She has her sign, “BE- 
WARE OF THE DOG.”) 
A strange, strange dog is a threat 
to you, 
And this is what you all should do. 
Approach the dog in the calmest 
way. 
Take our advice and have nothing 
to say. 
Don’t pick up a stick or shout or 
run. 
Mind your own business, every- 
one. 
Tommy: And here’s my sign, 
“STOP, LOOK AND LISTEN.” 
When we go near a crossing, we 
see the gate, 
And surely know we have to wait. 
We stop and Jook and listen, too, 
Till the train has passed we don’t 
go through. 
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But don’t you think when we 
cross a street, 

These same old words can’t be 
beat? 

We should stop and look for cars 
or a truck, 

And listen, too, just for good luck. 

Cynthia: And you must now look 


at my sign: 
“POISON. THESE TREES 
HAVE BEEN SPRAYED.” 


When the men put signs like 

these on a tree, 

They are warning us all, both 

you and me, 

That we must keep away from 

poisonous stuff. 

A word of warning should be 

enough, 

Don: (“BE CAREFUL WHAT 
YOU PICK.”) 

We love to go on blueberry trips, 

And put juicy berries to our lips, 

But let us be sure what berries we 

eat, 

For poisonous berries are the very 

worst treat. 

Louise: (She has her sign to show: 
“DEEP HOLES. NO SWIM- 
MING.,”) 

Drownings are too common in the 

summer time. 


This I’m telling you, and it’s all 

in rhyme. 

Swimming’s fun, of course we 

know, 

And it’s also fun to paddle and 

row, 

But unless we follow each water 

rule, 

We may not live to return to 

school. 

Dave: (“DUMP NO RUBBISH.”) 

Dump No Rubbish is the sign you 

see here, 

If you don’t know the meaning, 

you'll be in trouble, I fear. 

There are places for rubbish and 

such stuff. 

Just obey all signs and that will 

be enough. 

(All children who have taken part 
then close the play by singing the 
following song to the tune of “‘Amer- 
ica The Beautiful.’’) 

Oh children dear, oh children dear. 
All signs you must obey. 


‘Signs of our times as shown right 


here, 
Should show the true, right way. 
Oh children dear, oh children dear, 
May you keep safe and sound. 
May you be good just as you should, 
Till Fall comes round and round. 
The End 


Benjamin's Whistle 


An Easy Playlet for Primary Children 
HELEN RAMSEY 


Characters: 
Benjamin Franklin as a small 
boy 

His Father 

His Mother 

A Boy with a Whistle 

Costumes: Benjamin and Boy 
wear knee pants, short jackets, 
and tri-corns. Father wears spec- 
tacles; Mother wears long full 
dress and apron. She sits in a 
chair, sewing busily. 


SCENE I 
(Enter Banjamin from one 
side, and Boy with whistle from 
the opposite. Boy is blowing on 
whistle.) 


Benjamin: Hello, there. 

Boy: Hello. Who are you? (He 
blows whistle.) 

Benjamin: My name is Benjamin 
Franklin. That is a fine whistle you 
are blowing. 

Boy: Indeed it is. (He starts on.) 

Benjamin: Wait a minute, please. 
(Boy pauses.) I should like to have 
your whistle. 

Boy: What will you give me for it? 

Benjamin: Let me see. (He reaches 
into pocket, pulls out piece of 
string.) Here is a piece of string; 
no, I must keep that for flying my 
kite. 

Boy: I do not want any old piece 
of string. anyhow. 
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Benjamin: Well, what do you 
want, then? 

Boy: Have you any pennies? 

Benjamin: (slowly) Yes, but I was 
saving them. 

Boy: (turns away) Very well, 
then. I must be going. 

Benjamin: Please wait. (reaches 
into pocket again) Here are some 
pennies — I can give you all of these 
for the whistle. 

Boy: Is that all you have? 

Benjamin: Yes, it is. And that is 
a lot of pennies for a whistle, but I 
want it so much. 

Boy: (takes pennies) Very well. 
Here you are. 

Benjamin: (takes whistle) My 
pennies are gone, but | will have a 
fine time blowing my whistle. (He 
goes off, blowing happily, as boy 
goes off stage in the other direction.) 


SCENE II 

Mother: I wonder where Benjamin 
can be. 

Father: He is probably off some 
place, reading or studying. But I 
need him here to help me with the 
candle making. 

Mother: Benjamin is a good studi- 
ous boy, Father, and I believe he will 
make his mark in the world some 
day. 

Father: Yes, I believe it would be 
a good idea for him to learn to print; 
he likes to read so well. 

(The sound of a whistle is heard.) 

Mother: Hark! What is that? 

Father: It is someone whistling. 

(Enter Benjamin, blowing on 
whistle.) 

Mother: Why, it is Benjamin. 

Father: I am glad you have come, 
Benjamin. I have several errands for 
you to perform. Can you go at once 
to the print shop? 

Benjamin: ‘(Blows whistle.) 

Mother: That is no way to answer 
your father, Benjamin. 

Benjamin: 1 am sorry, Father. 
(He blows whistle.) 

(Father and Mother talk to- 
gether, and Benjamin continues to 
blow whistle.) 

Mother: (hands over ears) Ben- 
jamin! Benjamin! I cannot stand 
that noise. 

Father: Stop it, Son. We cannot 
talk. You drown out the sound of 
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our voices. Where did you get that 
whistle, anyhow? 

Benjamin: From a boy. I gave 
him all of my pennies for it. It is a 
fine whistle. 

Father: But you could have 
bought something much better with 
your pennies. Perhaps some nice 
juicy apples. 

Mother: Or you could have saved 
the pennies until you have enough 
to buy another of those history 
books you like so much. 

Benjamin: (stares at them) So I 
could have. I never thought of 
that. And now all my pennies are 
gone. 

Father: Do not look so downcast, 
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lad. You have paid too many pen- 
nies for your whistle, it is true. 
Many people do that. They pay too 
many pennies for a bit of foolish 
pleasure. 

Mother: (rises) Yes, the price is 
much too high. But you have had a 
good lesson. 

Benjamin: Indeed I have. And 
never again will I pay too many 
pennies for a whistle. 

(All go out together.) 

Note: This playlet is based on a 
story often told about Benjamin 
Franklin’s boyhood. It appears in 
“Great Stories for Great Birth- 
days,” and other books. 


Don't Be Friends With 


Careless and Clutter 
CATHERINE URBAN 


Characters: 

Careless and Clutter — Boys 
dressed very carelessly. Jimmie 
— Young boy. Enters eating 
lunch. Anne — Young girl. 
Enters on roller skates. Bert — 
Older boy. Enters on bike and 
is smoking. 

The set is a bench with shrub- 
bery behind it. A bush stage 
left where Careless and Clutter 
hide from the children, but in 
view of the audience. Dry leaves 
are scattered about with a small 
pile near the bench. 

Careless and Clutter enter, 
with Careless pulling on the 
arm of his friend. 

Careless: Come on, Clutter! This 
is a fine place for accidents! Some 
of my best friends come here almost 
every day! 

Clutter: (sniffs) It doesn’t look 
like much to me! I like dark corners 
... like dismal old attics full of stuff 
. . . or dirty basements. Or even 
stairways where people pile things 
they expect to take up or down but 
never do! 

Careless: But who wants to stay 
in a dark, dirty corner? Fhis way 
we can be out of doors and still see 


someone fall and get hurt! I’m sure 
something will happen today... 
I’m just sure! 

Clutter: Perhaps so... but there’s 
a pile of old rubbish in the Hanson’s 
basement that is just about ready 
to go! There are old rumpled news- 
papers ... and oily rags... and 
matches! And they’re all right near 
the water heater! Why, it will only 
take a curious mouse to gnaw at the 
match... ora bit of a draft to blow 
a piece of paper near the pilot light 
. .. to set the whole house on fire! 

Careless: But there’s not much of 
a breeze today . . . and mice only 
come out at night... 

Clutter: And then at the Millars 
. . There’re several things piled at 
the head of the back stairs to be 
taken down . .. Some library books 
and a bunch of old wire coat hangers 
Boy! I’m just sure that someone... 
maybe old Mrs. Millar will trip on 
them soon... and go head first 
down the stairway! 

Careless: That does sound exciting! 
But wait ... Here comes one of my 
friends! Let’s hide . . . and watch! 
(Careless and Clutter get behind 
their bush as Jimmie comes in 
eating his Junch. He throws his 


crusts away and then sits on the 
bench, eating the last of a banana.) 
Now . .. watch! (Nudges Clutter 
as Jimmie throws the peeling onto 
the path.) See? 1 told you! He does 
it everyday . .. and someone is 
bound to get hurt sooner or later! 

Clutter: Yeah! That’s good! Say 
it’s right in the middle of the path! 
Hey . .. here comes someone else 
(Anne enters on her roller skates 
and sees Jimmie.) 

Careless: (Nods) She’s another 
of my friends! 

Anne: Hello, Jimmie! 

Jimmie: Hi! Want an apple? 
(Holds it out to her.) My mother 
fixed a big lunch today .. . 

Anne: (taking it) Thank you... 
I'd like it! (Sits down and unloosens 
her skates. Kicks them off into the 
middle of the path. Eats the apple 
and she and Jimmie talk quietly.) 

Careless: (pointing to the skates) 
See, I told you she was a friend of 
mine! 

Clutter: Well, ('ll admit there are 
two chances to have accidents... . 
but after all, someone has to fall or 
slip to make it worth-while .. . 

Careless: Wait... here comes the 
best one of all . . . and he’s almost a 
grown man! (Bert rides in, smoking 
a cigarette. He pretends to take a 
puff and then throws it aside. It 
falls near the dry leaves, but Bert 
goes right on.) Good! Look, it’s 
actually going to start a fire! 

Clutter: Gee! This is something! 

Jimmie: (jumping to his feet) 
Look! That man threw away a 
lighted cigarette! Oh, how careless! 

Anne: We must put it out! (She 
and Jimmie stamp on the leaves.) 

Careless: Oh, heck! They’ve put 
it out and it could have set the 
whole park on fire! 

Clutter: I know we’d have more 
fun in a cluttered basement! 

Jimmie: (still stamping) I don’t 
understand such carelessness! A 
grown man throwing away a lighted 
cigarette! (Anne shakes her head. 
Jimmie steps back and trips over 
the skates.) 

Anne: Oh, Jimmie! I’m sorry! 
(Careless and Clutter smile and 
jump with pleasure.) 

Jimmie: Look what you did! You 
left your skates right here in the 
middle of the path! 
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Anne: Oh, I hope you’re not hurt! 

Jimmie: (rubbing himself) Well, 
it’s just luck that I’m not! The idea 
of anyone leaving skates about in 
such a place! 

Anne: I’m terribly sorry . . . It 
was careless of me. Here, I'll help 
you up! (She crosses to help Jimmie 
and slips on the banana peeling.) 
Obhbh! (Careless and Clutter clap 
their hands in pleasure.) 

Jimmie: Goodness! Oh, Anne... 
(Gets up and goes to her.) May I 
help you? 

Anne: (lifting the peeling and 
holding it up) Look! A banana peel! 
Imagine anyone throwing such a 
thing on the path! 

Jimmie: (ashamed) I. . . I’m 
afraid | threw it there, Anne . 

Anne: Why, Jimmie Moore! The 
very idea... (Jimmie lifts up the 


Flag Day 


HELEN C. LARGE 


F is for Freedom — In America 
we're free, 

We worship as we please, it’s a 
grand place to be. 

We say what we wish and we have 
freedom of press, 

Would you care to live in a Country 
with less? 


L is for Loyalty and Liberty, too, 

Be loyal to our Flag, its red, white 
and blue. 

Our citizens always hold our Flag 
very high, 

And for it any time would die. 


A is for America, where many 
people would like to be, 
It’s the land of the brave and the 
home of the free, 

Where freedom and justice always 
prevail, 

America is a place you cannot fail. 


G is for Government — America 
has the best, 

It’s run by the people — that’s the 
real test. 

Our Government is great with its 
Bill of Rights, 

Come to our shores and you'll see 
many sights. 


skates.) Ohhh! 

Jimmie: Yes. You see, Anne, we’ve 
both been careless . . . and thought- 
less .. . and we might have caused 
serious harm. 

Anne: (nodding) It’s true. . . and 
I’m very much ashamed. I’m glad 
you weren’t hurt, Jimmie. I won’t 
ever again leave my skates where 
anyone could trip over them. 

Jimmie: And I'll be careful to put 
all my peelings and trash back into 
my lunch bag until I-get to a gar- 
bage container. 

Anne: And we'll tell everyone in 
school about what happened to us 

. and about the man with his 
cigarette! 

Jimmie: Yes. That’s a good idea. 
Even though we hear so much about 
how to prevent accidents . . . some 
of us are still careless. 


Two Redbirds 


EDNA HAMILTON 


Two redbirds hopping on my Jawn 
Two redbirds with bright red 
coats on, 
Please, pretty redbirds, stay right 
here 
I want to hear your songs of cheer. 
I love your dashing coats of red... 
Here birdies . . . are some crumbs 
of bread! 


Promise 
AGNES CHOATE WONSON 


“Be good, little birds,” 
Sang Mother Robin, 
“We will,” they answered, 
Small heads a-bobbin’. 


‘Remember, dears, 

From the nest don’t squirm, 
And I'll bring you each 

A NICE, FAT WORMI” 
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Anne: Well, I won’t be any more! 
(Picks up her skates.) 

Jimmie: Neither will I! (Picks up 
everything he has scattered and the 
children walk off together.) 

Clutter: That was fun, Careless, 
but I’m afraid those children 
aren't going to be your friends any 
more. 

Careless: Maybe not, but there 
are still others! Some people are so 
careless that they never will learn! 
Oh, I'll always have them for my 
friends! 

Clutter: I know. I’ve got some 
friends like that, too. They keep 
right on piling old junk together... 
but... (smiles) that’s what causes 
fires and accidents! And that’s what 
we like! 

(He and Careless grin at each 
other and exit arm in arm.) 


Little Road 


ELLA ELIZABETH PRESTON 


The silent road climbs up the hills 

Between the feathered trees. 

It wears a border of greenest grass 

Which sways with the singing 
breeze. 


Up the hills and down the hills 
The road must always roam, 
One half of it going visiting, 
One half of it going home. 


I wish I were a smooth fine road 
On which the world could ride, 
With fat folks travelling into town 
And slim to the countryside. 


Up the hills and down the hills 

With fiddle and stick and pack, 

One half of them seeking their for- 
tunes, 

One half of them bringing it back. 


Flag 


HELEN C. LARGE 


F L A G spells our FLAG — a 
Country that’s free, 

Long may it wave over land and sea. 

It protects us every single day, 

As it floats on ships in harbors far 
away. 
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FIGURE DRAWING 


In answer to a request for a mov- 
able figure, we offer the one shown, 
with little sketches showing simple 
steps in drawing heads. Cut parts 
for figure and put together with 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Louise D. Tessin 


CUT OUT PARTS OF BOOY FROM STIFF PAPER. PARTS FoR 
ARMS, LEGS, HANDS & FEET MAY BE CUT FROM FOLDED 
PAPER To GET TWO AT ONE CUTTING. PUNCH HOLES 
WITH HEAVY NEEOLE. INSERT SMALL DADER FASTENERS. 


BEND PARTS FOR DESIRED ACTION. LAY FIGURE 
ON DRAWING PAPER TRACE OUTLINE. THEN 
DRESS FIGURE AND ADD DETAILS. 


SKETCH CONTOUR OF FACE-X. 


THEN ADD EYES, NOSE, 
MOUTH, HAIR , HAT, ETC. 
LEFT AND RIGHT HANDS 
AND FEET MAY VARN IN 
SHAPE. 


small paper fasteners. Create a 
desired action with the figure. Lay 
this on your drawing paper and 
trace carefully all about the figure. 
Now put in all details of clothing 


and head, scenery, and other fea- 
tures to complete your picture. The 
hair in the first two sketches was 
painted with a brush almost dry of 
color. 
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BOOK COVER (Page 64) Louise D. Tessin 


PATTERN 
BORDER. 


he 
‘as 
of 
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DIA. AT TOP 10/2 IN. 
DIA. AT BASE 87/2 IN. 
HEIGHT 9% INCHES 


1-PALE PINK 
2.DEEPER 
4. RED 

5. DEEP BROWN 
6. VIOLET- BLUE 


FIRST. CENTER SCALLODS 
BETWEEN POINTS WHERE 
HANDLE (S ATTACHED To 
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d 


A BEAUTIFUL BUCKET (Page 64) 


BUCKET 


O 


FRONT 


MOTIF Witt 
FIT AROUND 


BUCKET FoUR 


O 


TIMES 


7-LEMON YELLOW 
MEDIUM AVE 

9. DEEP YELLOW 
VICLET-BLUE 
YELLOW- GREEN 
12-REO -ORANGE 


TRACE SCALLOPS SEPARATELY 


BLACK Fe 

BACKGROUND 

z 

LEAVES GREEN 

USE AS A 
BLUE-GREEN, AND R 
NELLOW- GREEN FOR TOYS, 
13. MEDIUM ORANGE 

14.ME0\UM REO-VIOLET 


Louise D. Tessin 


PLAIN METAL 


FROM FLOWER MOTIF 


O 


PLAIN METAL 
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JUNE GIFT 


] 


OF SIDE 


ONE HALF 


Here is another gift problem. It 
is a metal watering can hand- 
painted. The decorative units shown 
fit a standard size can, or can be 
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Louise D. Tessin 
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altered a little to make them suit- dark green. Other colors should bk 
able. The procedure for painting bright and gay. The dark band 
is the same as for the metal bucket. about the center may have bands 
The background may be black or of gay colors around top and bottom. 
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CLAY MODELING | Louise D. Tessin 


CLAY To (\ 
ROLL CLAY INTO SMALL CENTER OF ¥, AND 
EGG SHAPE. FLATTEN FLOWER TO CENTER 
TO MAKE ELLIPTICAL 


JEWELERY MADE 


BACK GF ORNAMENT 


BACK OF CLAY 
ORNAMENT 


TWISTED WIRE 
OR HAIR PIN MAY BE 


EMBEDOED IN CLAY 
TO HOLD RIBBON 


CLAY BARS 


BEND ORNAMENT SLIGHTLY 


PRESS CLAY 
THROUGH 


A NARROW STRIP OF 
CARDBOARD WILL HELP 
MAKE LITTLE CLAY BARS 
UNIFORM 


APPLY A WITH A 
DROP OF SHARP STICK 
THINNED PICK UP 


EITHER X OR 


UPON A FLAT BAR OF 
OF CLAY CLAY ADD DETAILS 
; FOR PIN. 
THESE ORNAMENTS CAN BE MADE OF Y s 
ORDINARY SCHOOL-ROOM TYPES OF 


CLAY. SOME DRY AS HARD AS ROCK, 


WE SUGGEST TWISTED WIRE EM- 
BEDDED IN CLAY TO HOLD RIBBON. 


ORY MODEL THOROUGHLY, APPLY 
COAT OF SHELLAC. THEN PAINT IN 
POSTER PAINTS, FINISH WITH COAT 


OF SHELLAC. O'l PAINTS MAY BE GLUE METAL BAR PIN 
USED INSTEAD OF POSTER PAINT. To BACK OF COMPLETEI 
PIN, 


WHEN USING CLAY FROM A 


CERAMIC SHOP, ASK FOR 


DIRECTIONS FOR FIRING, COLORING & METHODS. 


This lesson is as much fun to do hairpin can be inserted in these Never use wire or hairpin as with 
in the class room as it is at home in types of clay to form a sturdy loop ordinary clay. The coloring may be 
vacation time. Investigate the types for ribbon. poster or oil paint, with a final 
of clay available for school instruc- Best of all are the types of clay finish of clear shellac, or of course 


tion. Each type offers full instrue-. offered by ceramic shops. The mod- one can use the colors offered by the 
tions for modeling and coloring. eling is just as easy, but the work ceramic shop, which in turn are also 
Notice how a bent wire or kent in this case is fired to harden it. fired to make them clear and lasting. 
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State Seal Poster 


MAE TAYLOR KROUSE and M. STIFNELL TURNER 


The Indian Tells the Children 
The Sun Comes Up Over the Mountain! 


IDAHO is a contraction of the Shoshoni 
Indian word Ee-dah-how denoting in English 
**it Is Sun-up.” 


Popular nickname is “Gem of the Moun- 
tains,’ based on the belief that the Shoshoni 
Indian, from his tepee, beheld a lustrous 
rim of light shining from the mountain top. 
Also called ‘‘Little Ida’’ because it is smaller 
than some other states. 


Motto: Esto Perpetua, meaning ‘“‘Mayest 
Thou Endure Forever.” 


Capital: Boise 

Syringia State Flower 
Mountain Bluebird State Bird 
White Pine State Tree 

Song: “Here We Have Idaho” 


Lumber is chief product; more than 10,000,- 
000 dollars worth cut every year. 


State has great mineral wealth. 


Idaho contains close to 19,000,000 acres of 
National forests. 
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BORDER DESIGN 


Color the elephant grey, leaving 
the toenails white and giving it a 
pink mouth. Color the top and 
bottom borders bright red. Make 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
Helen Strimple 


the background of the design yellow with their forefeet on their neigh- 
or yellow-green (light). When bor’s back, making a colorful circus 
mounted in a continuous row, the — border design. 

elephants will line up like in a circus 


|: 
/ 
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HEALTH POSTER Helen Strimple 


EVERY DAY 
WE GO OUTDOORS 
IN THE SUNSHINE 


Color the Poster: 
Color the little girl’s sun suit a skin color. Make the rest of the 
yellow-green; the little boy’s shirt poster a bright yellow. Put a green 
red striped. Give them a sun tanned border around the poster. 
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BLACKBOARD BORDERS (Page 64) Bess Bruce Cleaveland 
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Ag 
CUT AND FOLD 


COLOR CLOWN’S HAT GREEN 
MAKE RED DOTS ON SUIT. FASTEN 
‘A’ AND* A” TOGETHER, CLOWN 
WILL ROCK 

FROM SIDE 

TO SIDE 


CUT 
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Helen Strimple 
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SLIP CIRCLES 
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THE FOREST GIFT—SHOPPE PUZZLE I, Dyer Kuenstler 


A 


Find Mr. Owl, the owner of the shop, — another bear, — a rabbit, a deer, 
fox. raccoon and two birds, a blue-jay and a cardinal. 
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A SUMMER PUZZLE (Page 64) 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Agnes Choate Wonson 


WVAcarion Days 


ARE HERE ONCE MORE; 
Have Fon on THE FAR”, 


aT THE 


ACROSS: DOWN: 
1. After the close of school 2. Fun in the 


4. Beach : 3. Swimming 
6. Played with net and racquets 4. Fun ina 


5. Base ball team 
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REBUS Helen Strimple 


THE GIFT 


wanted a . But s Mother and 
did not a day a followed 


to his and the played @ together 


"May we Keep the 2” asked No, said 
oe “She wears a . We mus¥ return her.” 
@? 0: sad when the 2 og was taken home to 
her Master. Weeks passed and ¥ day & heard 
a on the SS. Then they went for a ride 

WS 
in They stopped ata . The 
fj 
pet to meet . Her followed carrying 


a He gave the to soying, 


~* and I wish you to have one of her 


for being so Kind and es 


her to me.” huqged the tiny 


and said," Thank you!” 
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Mrs. Goose's Strange Visitors 


Ir WAS a night in June, and 
the Animaltown people were com- 
ing back from their picnic in the 
Wild Woods. They had had a very 
good time. The weather was lovely, 
there had been plenty to eat, and 
no accidents. Of course, Mrs. Goose 
had made strawberry tarts and 
forgotten to put in the strawberries, 
but even that had turned out all 
right. For Black Cat and Mr. Pop- 
Rabbit had scurried around and 
found some wild berries, to fill the 
empty tart shells. 

Now the bright stars were out, 
and the Animaltown people were 
looking up at them as they walked 
along. 

Mrs. Hen asked, “Do you sup- 
pose there are creatures living on 
any of those worlds up there?” 

“Like us?” asked Mrs. Goose. 

“There wouldn’t be another 
creature like her, anywhere,” Black 
Cat whispered to Mrs. Squirrel. 

“No,” she agreed. 

But Old Lady Owl said, very 
wisely, “Yes, there probably are 
creatures on some of those worlds, 
And if we saw them we'd think they 
were very strange indeed.” 

“Would they be dangerous?” 
asked Mrs. Goose. 

“Yes,” said Black Cat. He loved 
to tease Mrs. Goose. “They would 
chase you and bite you, if they got 
the chance.” 

Everyone laughed, except Mrs. 
Goose. She was really a little wor- 
ried about the queer far-away crea- 
tures, even though she had never 
thought of them before. 

The next morning, she made a 
lovely big strawberry pie, just to 
show herself that she could re- 
member the berries. Then she began 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER 
Illustrated by the author 


There were three of the queerest creatures she ever saw 


to iron her pink-and-purple dress. 
She sang a funny little song that 
she had known ever since she was a 
gosling. She couldn’t remember all 
the words, so she hummed and 
buzzed like a hee. 

All of a sudden, what was that? 
Strange soft footsteps on the front 
porch. The outside door was wide 
open. Then Mrs. Goose heard the 
queer footsteps right in the next 
room. Tiptoe, tiptoe, coming nearer 
and nearer. She was frightened! She 
could hardly get up courage enough 
to peek around the edge of the 
kitchen door. When she did, her 
heart almost stopped beating. There 
were three of the queerest creatures 
she ever saw, standing right on her 
red rug! 

One had a tall hat and big’ coat. 
Another, a long sea-green dress, 
with lots of mussy ruffles. The third 


had a big round head and huge 
boots. And all of them had dark 
faces, and rolling eyes! 

Mrs. Goose didn’t wait a minute 
more. She knew just what had hap- 
pened; the very thing they had 
been talking about last night, com- 
ing home from the picnic. Some 
strange creatures from another world 
had dropped down on her. She re- 
membered what Black Cat had 
said; that they might chase and bite 
her. Well, she wouldn’t give them 
a chance! She gave a loud screech, 
and then, quick as a wink, she raced 
to the front door, seized the key, 
and locked it on the outside. Then 
she rushed to the back door, and 
Aid the same thing there. Now she 
had them trapped! They were caught 
in the house, and she could run and 
get help. 

She dashed across the street to 
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Mrs. Squirrel’s. Then she noticed 
that she had brought the flatiron 
with her, through all this. 

“Well, it may come in handy, 
later,” she thought, “to help scare 
these creatures away. Mrs. Squir- 
rel!” she called, through the win- 
dow of her friend’s house. “Come 
quickly! You know what we were 
talking about, last night? About 
strange creatures from the stars? 
Well, there are three of them, in my 
house right now, and I’ve locked 
them in. Come and help me!” 

Mrs. Squirrel was cleaning her 
house. She had a broom in one paw 
and a feather duster in the other. 
“Isn’t this something you are mak- 
ing up?” she asked Mrs. Goose. 
“Are you sure you saw them?” 

“With my own four eyes.” 

“Two eyes,” corrected Mrs. Squir- 
rel. “You see, you don’t know what 
you are saying.” 

“But 1 know what I’m seeing,” 
insisted Mrs. Goose, and she was so 
fierce and firm and sure that Mrs. 
Squirrel said, “All right, all right; 
I'll come and help you.” 

“Two of us is not enough,” said 
Mrs. Goose, “‘and there is no time to 
lose. We'll get Mrs. Hen to help, 
too; she lives near.” 

Mrs. Hen thought it all sounded 
perfectly crazy. “I can’t come,” she 


told them. “I was just going to- 


mash these potatoes.” 

“Bring the masher and hurry,” 
cried Mrs. Goose. “Come; I’ll lead 
the way.” She marched along fast, 
with the flatiron, and her friends 
followed, with the broom and the 
duster and the potato masher. 

“There,” said Mrs. Goose, when 
they got to her house. “We’ll look 
through the window and see what 
they are up to. They might be 
stealing my things, or breaking my 
furniture. There is no telling how 
such creatures might act. We are in 
great danger!” 

They looked through the window. 
They saw the front room, and noth- 
ing was disarranged. There were 
no creatures there, either. They 
looked into the bedroom. Every- 
thing was in good order; no one was 
there. They looked into the kitchen. 
There was an open window, a chair 
by the table. Footsteps in the damp 
earth under the window, leading 
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She marched along fast, and her friends followed. 


toward the meadow and the Wild 
Woods! 

“Oh, they have got out,” cried 
Mrs. Goose. “Now all Animaltown 
is in a dangerous fix, with these 
awful creatures loose, somewhere. 
I think I will ring the schoolhouse 
bell, to attract attention. And you, 
Mrs. Squirrel and Mrs. Hen, might 
go around banging at doors—” 

“We won’t go banging at any 
doors till we understand more about 
this,” cackled Mrs. Hen. “How big 
were these creatures, anyway?” 
asked Mrs. Squirrel. 

“Not as tall as I. Not as big as 
you.” 

“Then they couldn’t be very 
dangerous,” said Mrs. Hen to Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

But just then Mrs. Goose saw 
Mrs. Pop-Rabbit across the street. 
She beckoned to her, wildly. “Come 
here,” she said, “and quickly, too! 
You had better go right home and 
lock your house, and stay in it. 
There are some strange, awful 
creatures roaming around in An- 
imaltown, and no one knows what 
they might do.” 

But Mrs. Pop-Rabbit did not 
look a bit frightened. She looked as 
though she wanted to laugh. 

“You'd better listen! As I was 
ironing, the queer creatures came 
right into my house. What we were 
talking about last night has hap- 


pened! These awful things from 
another world have dropped down 
to do mischief here in Animaltown.” 

Then Mrs. Pop-Rabbit did laugh. 
She sat down on a stone and just 
shook. Tears ran down her fur face. 
“Oh, Mrs. Goose,” she said,“ quiet 
yourself. For your strange visitors 
were just my little rabbits, Leaf, 
Clover, and Baby Bumps, dressed 
up in some old, grown-up clothes. 
They had black Hallowe’en masks 
over their faces. If you had taken 
time to look, you would have seen 
Baby Bumps’ ears; they stuck out 
through his hat. They were just 
trying to surprise you!” 

Mrs. Goose looked sheepish. That 
is, if a goose can look sheepish. 
But at least she looked a little 
more like a goose than she usually 
did. 

Then Mrs. Pop-Rabbit noticed 
the flatiron and the broom and the 
duster and the potato masher. 
“What happened next?” she asked. 
“What have you done to my chil- 
dren? Where are they now?” 

“T locked them in my house,” said 
Mrs. Goose, “and ran to get help. 
We looked in just now, but they 
had escaped. They climbed out a 
window. Their tracks led toward 
the Wild Woods.” 

“Oh now you have started some- 
thing,” cried Mrs. Rabbit, and it 
was her turn to be frightened. “You 
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And there were Leaf, Clover and Baby Bumps fast asleep in their beds 


probably scared them to death, 
locking them in, and they burst out 
and ran away. There is no telling 
how far they went. Come with me 
and help hunt, and especially you, 
Mrs. Goose, for it was your fault.” 

Mrs. Rabbit started away at a 
brisk hop. They followed her. 

They ran across the meadow, and 
into the Wild Woods. They bent 
over the brook, they peered behind 
trees, they called. But there was no 
answer. 

They knocked at Old Lady Owl’s 
house. “No, they have not been 
here,” she told them. 

They went to Black Cat’s, to 
Mrs. Sheep’s, to Three-Ducks’, to 
the Animaltown Cafeteria, and al- 
ways it was the same thing. Clover, 
Leaf, and Baby Bumps had not 


In colorful array; 
The ‘dilly, jonquil, 


The robin dons his gayest vest, 
The trees their suits of green; 

The dancing sun, high in the sky, 
Displays a glorious sheen. 


The grassy fields are velvety 


In holiday attire, 


The lovely gardens are aflame 
With brilliant floral fire. 


tulip, all 
Are out for Easter Day. 


been there, and no one had seen 
them. 

“Well, we shall have to keep on 
hunting,” said their mother. “‘Let’s 
go to my house now and get a lan- 
tern, to be ready for the dark.” 

They were no sooner inside the 
door than they heard little sounds 
in the bedroom, little furry sounds, 
little breathing sounds, and a tiny, 
tired groan or two. 

There were Leaf, Clover, and 
Baby Bumps fast asleep in their 
beds! 

whispered their mother. 
“I never knew them to go and take 
naps, without being told — never 
in all this world!” 

“Then that means that they were 
acting as though they came from 
another world,” said Mrs. Goose, 


“and no wonder I was frightened!” 
Mrs. Goose thought this was a 
very bright remark; but no one paid 
any attention to it. 
“We'll just let them sleep,” whis- 
pered Mrs. Pop-Rabbit, who was so 
glad to find her children that she 


didn’t think about anything else. 
“And I'll go home and finish my 
cleaning,” said Mrs, Squirrel. 
“And T’ll go and mash my po- 
tatoes,” said Mrs. Hen. 
“T’ll just go and iron,” smiled 
Mrs. Goose, glad to get away. 
But when she got home, she found 
that the little rabbits had gobbled 
up that whole big strawberry pie! 
Which probably was what made 
them so sleepy, 


The Easter Parade 


Each tiny bud is bursting forth The little brooks are rushing on 


With babbling cheery song; 


And every little sleepy puss 
Awakes to join the throng. 


The silken bunnies hurry forth 
On softly padded toes; 

With baskets full of Easter eggs, 
All tied with perky bows. 


And lovely ladies promenade 


With flowered bonnets gay; 


And brand new gowns that swish and swirl 
For this is Easter Day. 


— Florence Piper Tuttle 
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A Letter from a Little 


Pioneer Girl 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


Dear Boys and Girls: 

I think you would like to step into 
the past for just a few moments and 
make-believe that I am writing to 
you of things that really happened 
over a hundred years ago. 

So picture me, if you can, sitting 
up late to write this letter that it 
may go out on tomorrow’s stage. 
The fire-place that usually provides 
us with light is covered up so that 
Daddy and the boys may sleep, 
(they have to get up so very early in 
the morning) so I am writing by a 
funny little wall lamp. I wish you 
could see it. It is made of clay and 
shaped something like a cup. It is 
filled with bear’s oil and it burns a 
cotton wick. Aunt Hattie and Uncle 
Nat raised the cotton in their own 
garden. You probably would think 
that our lamps have a queer odor 
but we think the, are so much 
better than the tallow candles we 
used to have. 

We wish that you could have been 
here in October and November to 
attend some of our husking bees. 
Dad and Uncle Nat raised a lot of 
corn Jast fall. They filled their 
wagons to the brim with ears of 
corn, When they dumped them on 
the barn floor, you should have seen 
the pile it made! Mother and Aunt 
Hattie said it was the biggest husk- 
ing they had ever seen. I guess we'll 
have plenty of corncobs to play 
with. You know they make splendid 
houses and good-looking dolls. 

All the neighk .s for miles around 
were invited to the husking bee. 
Uncle Nat was the captain on one 
side and Andrew Brown on the 
other side. Of course, the corn was 
divided even to the last ear. Each 
captain chose a partner until every 
one was on one side or the other. 
The contest was to see which side 
would get their pile of corn husked 
first, 

You should have seen Uncle Nat 
husk! He must have husked fifty 
ears of corn a minute. Of course his 


side won. The men carried him 
about on their shoulders and every- 
body clapped and shouted. Aunt 
Hattie says he won because all the 
red ears were on the other side. A red 
ear found by a young man, you 
know, means a kiss from his sweet- 
heart. Elder Simes declares that 
William Hodgins came to the bee 
with several red ears in his pocket 
in case he would not find one in the 
pile. 

After the husking, Mother and 
Aunt Hattie served corn bread and 
meat pie to the grown-ups and 
molasses cookies to the children, 
Then William Hodgins tuned up his 
fiddle to play for the games and 
dancing which we had right there on 
the barn floor. Everybody sang at 
the top of his voice and everyone 
danced. It was a merry frolic. 

Now we are all getting ready for 
the log rolling. Dad and my brother 
Henry have been felling trees for 
weeks. All the neighbors about here 
have heen helping. All day long and 


-late into the night, you can bear 


the sound of their axes. They want 
to clear the ground so that they can 
put up two more cabins. 

In a log rolling, the men choose 
sides to see which side can roll the 
most logs. They use hard spikes to 
roll the biggest of the logs. Some- 
times, it takes two men to manage 


Along the Brook 


VIVIAN G. GCULED 


We took a walk along a brook. 
A path among the trees; 
A path of shady, woodsy smells 
That certainly did please. 


The brook sang with a gurgling 
tune, 

And rippled on its way. 

We really had a lovely walk 

Along the brook that day. 
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one log. Each one shoves the end of 
his spike into the log, and then by 
lifting the other end, the log starts 
rolling down the hill. When they get 
a big pile of logs, they have a big 
bonfire. Sometimes, eight or ten fires 
are burning at the same time. The 
women folks usually help out by 
giving the men a hot dinner. We all 
sit about on stumps and piles of 
boughs. The children help pass the 
bread and meat. You should see the 
men eat those potpies. Mother and 
Aunt Hattie worry each time there 
is a log rolling for fear they will not 
have enough pies to hold out. 
Sometimes after the burning of 
the logs, we sit about and tell 
stories or play games on the nearly 
cleared ground. 

We are always busy here at the 
settlement. Tonight, we are going 
over to help with Hiram Jones’ 
house raising. You children would 
probably think that to help with the 
raising of a house or a barn, without 
the sign of a piece of iron or even a 
saw, would be a great deal of work 
and very little fun. Well, we make 
both fun and work out of it. All 
the strong men turn out from far 
and near, bringing their axes and 
wooden pins for you know, many 
hands make litht work. Often, the 
frame of the whole house is fastened 
together on the ground. Think of 
that! After it has been laid out and 
pinned together, long props are 
attached to it, and the whole thing 
is lifted into place by the united 
strength of men and boys. Then, 
of course, the sides and crossbeams_ 
are put up, the braces and studding 
are pinned and nailed in place and 
huge rafters are raised for the roof. 
I hope tonight the men will be able 
to get the ridgepole up so that we 
can have a christening party and 
choose a name for the new home. 
When the cabin is entirely finished, 
we shall have another feast and 
dance for the new bride and groom. 
We call it a “housewarming.” 

Next time I write, I will tell you 
about our spelling bees and about 
my lessons in good manners. 

With love to you all, 


Betsy of the Settlement. 
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Durie the school year just 
ending the primary children have 
been studying science: observing, 
reading and writing about the moon, 
the sun, the wind, the trees, the 
flowers. They have had _ songs, 
poems, and pictures correlated with 
nature lessons to further stimulate 
thinking, interest, and observation. 

Now, in June, is a wonderful time 
to give them some lovely myths. 
We will all agree that myths and 
fables are usually beautiful truths 
clothed in fancy. Though they may 
be thousands of years old, they are 
quite as true as they were in the 
days of Homer. Who can study 
these myths and not feel that nature 
has a new language for him? If the 
clouds and the wind, the flowers and 
the trees all tell thrilling stories to 
the child, he has sources of happi- 
ness during his out-of-door vacation 
days which no power can take from 
him. 

And, when we realize that here, 
too, is the key which unlocks so 
much of the best in art and litera- 
ture, we feel that we cannot stress 
too highly the importance of the 
myth in the primary classroom. 
When the child is given a beautiful 
myth, he is not expected to interpret 
it. It is presented for the same pur- 
pose that a good picture is placed 
before him. He feels its beauty, but 
does not analyze it. If, through his 
observation or some association in 
his experience, he does see a mean- 
ing in the story, a new world of life 
and loveliness is opened to him. 

If you wish to experiment with 
myths, here are some beautiful ones 
retold. 

Persephone 

A long, long time ago there was a 
beautiful little girl named Perse- 
phone. She played all day in the 
meadow among the bright, lovely 
flowers. People said, ‘“‘Wherever 
Persephone is, there is warm sun- 
shine; whenever she smiles, flowers 
bloom. Listen to her voice; it is 
like a bird’s song!’ But, no wonder, 
for she was always in the company 
of gorgeous birds; wherever she 
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Let's Bring Back the Myth 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 


went, they flocked after her singing 
merrily. 

Her mother, whose name was 
Demeter, loved the child very, 
very much and wished always to 
have her near her. Demeter was in 
charge of all the plants, fruits, and 
grains in the world. She taught the 
people how to plow the fields and 
plant the seeds. She helped them 
gather in their harvests. They loved 
this kind earth-mother and gladly 
followed her directions. They also 
loved her little daughter. 

It was a beautiful summer day. 
In the meadow near the sea sat 
little Persephone. She had been 
gathering flowers and her apron was 
full of them. She was busily making 
a wreath of flowers for her hair. Far 
across the meadow she spied a white 
flower gleaming in the grass. ““That 
would be lovely in the middle of my 
wreath,” she thought, running to it. 

“Oh, it’s a narcissus!”’ she ex- 
claimed. “The most beautiful one 
I’ve ever seen! There must be a 
hundred flowers on a single stem. 
How wonderful!” She tried to pick 
it, but the stem would not break. 
With all her strength she pulled and 
pulled. Slowly —- slowly it came up 
by the roots. 

Persephone stood wide-eyed, for 
where the narcissus had been was a 
great opening in the earth, which 
gradually grew larger and larger. 
Then she heard a rumbling like 
thunder under her feet. Next she 
saw four black horses coming toward 
her from the opening. They were 
pulling a chariot made of gold and 
precious stones. Driving the horses 
was a dark, stern man named 
Hades. He was shading his eyes with 
his hand, for he had come up from 
his land of darkness and the bright 
sunshine hurt his eyes. When he saw 
Persephone, beautiful with flowers, 
he cried, “What a lovely girl; I 
must have her!’”’ At once he caught 
her in his arms and put her in the 
chariot beside him. The flowers fell 
from her apron. 

“Oh, my pretty flowers,” she 
cried, “I have lost them all!” Then 


she saw the dark face of Hades and 
she was terrified. She stretched out 
her arms to Apollo, who was driving 
his chariot overhead. “Oh, dear, 
kind Apollo,” she called. “Please 
help me — don’t let this man take 
me away!” Then she cried out to 
Demeter. “Mother, mother, save 
me. I don’t want to leave you and 
my flowers and birds. Mother, 
mother!’’ she screamed as Hades 
drove straight toward his dark 
underground home. ‘The horses 
seemed to fly. As they left the light, 
Hades tried to comfort Persephone. 

“There, there, now — don’t cry! 
You are going to a magnificent 
palace. Such splendor you have 
never seen before! I have gold and 
silver and ali kinds of precious stones 
which will be yours, too.’ Perse- 
phone saw jewels glittering on every 
side as they went along; but she 
did not care for them. Hades talked 
on. “I’ve been a very lonely man, 
even though I am king. I'll be hap- 
pier with vou here to keep me com- 
pany. You will be my queen and 
share all my riches.” 

“IT don’t want to be a queen,” 
cried the girl. “I only want my 
mother, the bright sunshine, and 
the birds and flowers.” On they 
went; and soon they reached the 
land of Hades. It seemed dark and 
dreary to Persephone — and very 
cold, too. 

“Look now, child,” said Hades. 
“Here is a feast all ready for you.” 
But, the girl would not eat, for she 
knew that anyone who ate in Hades’ 
home could never return to earth 
again. Although Hades tried in 
many ways to please her, she was 
most unhappy. 

Everything on earth was un- 
happy, too. One by one, the flowers 
hung their heads and said, “We 
cannot bloom, for Persephone is 
gone.” The birds flew away and 
sighed, ““We cannot sing, for Perse- 
phone has gone.” The trees dropped 
their heads and moaned, ‘“Perse- 
phone has gone, gone, gone.” 
Demeter was heartbroken. She had 
heard Persephone call her, and had 
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hurried straight home. At once she | 


began looking for her child. 

“Have you seen Persephone? 
Where is Persephone?” she asked 
of everyone she met. Although she 
searched all the earth for the girl, 
the only answer she ever got was, 
“Gone, gone, gone. Persephone is 
gone!”’ Demeter became a wrinkled 
old woman. You would hardly have 
known that she was the kind mother 
who had always smiled on her 
people. The unhappy Demeter said 
that she would do nothing until she 
found Persephone. Nothing grew 
on the earth, and all was dreary 
and barren. It was useless for the 
people to plow the soil; it was useless 
for them to plant the seeds. Nothing 
could grow without the help of 
Demeter. All the people were idle 
and miserable. 

When Demeter found that no 
one on the earth could tell her about 
her child, she looked up toward the 
sky. There she saw Apollo in his 
bright chariot driving high in the 
clouds, as he often did. Sometimes 
he gathered dark mists about him 
so that no one saw him for many 
days. But, he could see all things 
on the earth and in the sky; so 
Demeter knew that he must know 
about Persephone. “Please, Apollo, 
tell me what has become of my 
little girl.” 

“Dear Demeter, Hades carried 
her away and she is with him now 
in his underground home.” Then 
Demeter hurried to the great father, 
Zeus, who could do all things. She 
asked him to send to Hades for her 
daughter. Zeus called Hermes. “Go 
as swiftly as the wind to the home 
of Hades.” Hermes whispered to 
everything on the way that he was 
going to get Persephone; he wanted 
all to be ready to welcome her back. 
He soon arrived in the kingdom and 
gave Hades the message from Zeus. 
He told about the barren earth and 
of how Demeter was grieving for her 
child. He said she would not let 
anything grow until Persephone 
came back; and that the people 
would soon starve if she didn’t get 
back soon. 

“Oh. Hermes, what shall I do?” 
cried Persephone, weeping bitterly. 
“Just today I ate a pomegranate 
and swallowed six of its seeds.” 


Then Hades felt sorry for her and 
said she need only stay with him one 
month for each seed she had eaten. 

Joy gave her wings, and as 
swiftly as Hermes himself, the girl 
flew up into the sunshine. Apollo 
saw her and rose higher and higher 
into the sky. A gentle breeze came 
rustling from the southeast and 
whispered something to everything 
he met. Suddenly the flowers pushed 
their way through the ground, the 
birds came back singing happily 
and the trees put on their bright 
leaves. Everything on the earth 
began to say in its own language, 
“Persephone has come! Be happy, 
for Persephone has come!” 

When Demeter held her beloved 
child in her arms again, the wrinkles 
left her face, and she was happy 
and lovely once more. When the 
girl told her that she could stay 
with her only half of each year, 
Demeter brought out from her 
storehouse the choicest treasures; 
and while Persephone stayed, the 
whole.world was filled with joy and 
beauty. 

When the six months had passed 
and Persephone was gone, Demeter 
covered the lakes and rivers with ice 
and spread a soft white blanket of 
snow over the sleeping earth. Then 
she, too. fell asleep and dreamed 
such delightful dreams that she did 
not awaken until it was spring and 
she felt Persephone’s warm kiss 
on her forehead. 


The First Sunflower 
At the bottom of the sea was a 
beautiful cave. Its walls were lined 
with lovely shells and pearls; and 
the floor was made of sand as white 


as snow. The chairs were of amber’ 


and had soft mossy cushions. On 
each side of the cave-opening was a 
forest of coral. Back of the cave 
were wonderful gardens. In_ this 
lovely home lived a beautiful little 
water nymph named Clytie. 

In Clytie’s gardens were all kinds 
of seaweed, starfish, and sea ane- 
mones. In the garden grotto were 
her horses. These were the gentlest 
goldfish and turtles. The ocean 
fairies were the little mymph’s 
friends; they loved her and wove her 
dresses of the softest green sea lace. 

With all this loveliness about her 
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Clytie should have been happy, but 
she was not. Once she had heard a 
mermaid sing of a glorious light 
which shone on the top of the water. 
She could think of nothing else, 
but longed day and night to know 
more of the wonderful light. She 
was afraid to go alone to find it and 
her ocean fairy friends dared not 
take her to it. 

One day she went out for her 
usual ride in her pretty shell carriage 
drawn by her horses, the turtles. 
The water was warm and_ the 
turtles went so slowly that Clytie 
fell fast asleep. On and on they 
went, straight toward the light. 
Finally they came to an island. 
When the waves dashed the car- 
riage against the shore the little 
numph awakened. 

“Where am I?” she asked, looking 
about her with wide eyes. “‘What 
are all these lovely things?” You 
see, she had never had a glimpse of 
flowers and trees before. She climbed 
out of the shell and sat upon a large 
rock, looking and listening. Never 
before had she heard the forest 
winds sighing or the birds chirping 
and singing. Never before had she 
seen the dew on the grass or known 
the perfume of flowers. Never before 
had she seen anything that looked 
like the boy and girl who came near 
her and said, “Here it comes! Here 
it comes!” 

She looked the way the children 
were looking, and away in the 
east she saw the glorious light that 
she had so longed for. In its midst 
sat a gorgeously dressed king. He 
smiled and at once all the birds 
began to sing happily, the plants 
slowly unfolded their buds, and 
even the old sea looked happy. 
Clytie felt herself smiling for the 
first time in her life. All day long 
she sat on the rock, smiling and 
thinking how wonderful it would be 
if she were like the great kind king! 

When he went away into the Jand 
of sunset and she could no longer 
see him, Clytie wept. Sadly she 
went back home. But, the next 
morning she could hardly eat her 
breakfast, so eager was she to get 
back to the glorious light. Her 
swiftest goldfish carried her back to 
the rock. 

After this, she came every day. 
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wishing more and more to be like 
the great kind king. One evening 
when it was time to go home, she 
found that she could not move her 
feet. At first she was frightened, 
but when she leaned out over the 
sea and looked into the water, she 
exclaimed joyfully, “I have my wish! 
My wish has come true!” 

Instead of a water nymph, a 
beautiful sunflower looked back at 
her from the water. Her yellow hair 
had become golden petals, her lace 
dress had turned into stem and 
leaves, and her little feet had become 
roots, which fastened her to the 
ground. 

“How happy I am!” she said, the 
next day when the good kind king 
sent her into many countries, into 
dry and sandy places, so that the 
people there might be made joyful 
by looking at her bright, cheerful 
face, so like his own. 

A Fairy Story 

Once upon a time in a dark glen 
of a pine forest lived some real 
fairies, many of them not as high 
as a pin. Their greatest treasure 
was a magic cap which had been 
in the fairy family for hundreds of 
years. The most wonderful thing 
about the cap was that it fit exactly 
anyone who put it on. When one 
fairy wore it, he and all the others 
became invisible. No one could see 
them. 

The closest neighbors the fairies 
had were giants who lived among 
the mountains near them. More 
than anything else in the world 
these giants wanted that fairy cap. 
One day when the fairies were away 
from home, one of the giants came 
striding into the woods. It was a hot 
day and he was so warm and tired 
that he decided that the fairy glen 
would be a cool place for his after- 
noon nap. He was so large and the 
valley so small, that when he lay 
down he almost filled it. The music 
of the fairy brook soon lulled him 
to sleep. 

By the time the fairies got back 
home, the giant was puffing and 
snoring loudly. “What a strange 
sound,” said the fairies. ““A great 
storm must be coming.” 

“Never before had there been 
such a wind in the glen,” said the 
queen of the fairies. “We will not 
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go into it. We must find shelter for 
tonight on this hillside.” The sound 
of their tiny voices came to the 
giant’s ears. He half awakened and 
listened. 

“Here is a fine place to sleep 
tonight,” he heard the fairy queen 
say, as she stopped and waved her 
wand. “Take our magic cap to a 
safe place in the cave,” she said, 
for that treasure was always the 
first thought and care. A willing 
fairy hurried forward with the cap. 
But, just then the giant raised his 
great head and put his huge hand 
over the fairy carrying the cap. 
Oh, how frightened all the fairies 
were! They wept and moaned. To 
the giant, their cries sounded like 
the tolling of tiny silver bells. 

This giant was the wisest and most 
kind-hearted of all the giants. Gently 
he held the tiny creature on his 
hand and looked at her in wonder. 
Never before had he seen a fairy! 
The brave little fairy tried to hide 
the magic cap. But, the giant saw 
the wonderful star and knew at 
once that he had the treasure cap 
all his family had been wishing for. 

Carefully he set the fairy on the 
ground and shouted for joy when 
he found that the cap fit his own 
great head exactly. Now the poor 
fairies could not see him, but they 
heard a sound like thunder, as he 
hurried over the stones with the 
treasure to show the other giants. 

While the sun was shining the 


Their Pets 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


Bobby’s pet can bark and growl, 
When he is lonely he may howl. 


Susan’s pet has fur like silk; 
She catches mice and drinks fresh 
milk. 


Donald’s pet is tall and strong 
He rides upon him all day long. 


Judy’s pet knows how to swim 
In a big bowl she has for him. 


Mary’s pet sings as it swings 
In the cage upon the rings. 
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fairies were afraid to move about, 
now that they had lost the protec- 
tion of the magic cap. So the mis- 
erable little things crept under 
leaves and into shells and cried 
bitterly. By sundown all the plants 
in the glen were wet with their 
tears. From the mountain top the 
sharp eyes of the eagle spied them 
and a great pity filled his: heart. 

“The poor little fairies! I. must 
try to help them. If I didn’t, I 
would not be worthy to be called the 
“King of the Birds.” He went 
straight to the home of the giants. 
But, as they had the invisible cap, 
he could not see them; he could only 
hear their great voices. He de- 
manded the cap, but they refused 
to give it up. There was nothing 
else he could do except hide quietly 
and wait for the giants to take off 
the cap. 


He waited and watched for weeks. 
One day his keen eyes saw what he 
had been hoping for. The giants took 
off the cap and carefully placed it 
under a large stone on the mountain 
below them. As soon as they left, 
the eagle flew bravely to the spot. 
Hurriedly he lifted the stone with 
his great talons and was soon flying 
away with the cap to the fairy glen. 

But, before he got there, the 
giants saw him and knew what he 
had. Fiercely they began to attack 
him. The air was filled with sharp 
rocks and flying arrows. Drops of 
blood fell on the mountainside, and 
many feathers fluttered down, but 
the courageous eagle was soon out of 
their reach. He did not stop until 
the magic cap was safe on the fairy 
queen’s head. What rejoicing there 
was among the fairies that day! 
They healed his wounds with fairy 
magic and had a wonderful feast in 
the eagle’s honor. 


On the mountainside, wherever 
the blood and feathers fell, there 
sprang up trees with feather-like 
leaves and blood-red berries. All the 
plants, animals, fairies, and giants 
knew why they grew. The unselfish 
love in the eagle’s blood could not 
die, but lived again in the lovely 
trees. But, people, who did not 
know how they came there, called 
them mountain ash trees. 
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Danny Goes to the Store 


“Danny, Danny,” called 
Mrs. Wells. 

“Here I am,” said Danny, as he 
crawled out from under the rose 
bush. 

“Go to the store for me please,” 
said his mother. “Buy two loaves of 
bread and one dozen eggs.” 

“Yes, Mother,” said Danny, “I 
like to ro to the store. Where is the 
money?” 

“Here are two quarters and one 
half dollar,” said Mother, as she 
put the money in Danny’s little 
hand. 

Danny was only five years old, 
but he could go to the grocery store, 
for his home and the store were in 
the same block. 

“T will write it down so I won’t 
forget,” said Danny. 

He went to the table for his cray- 
ons and a piece of paper. He drew 
a picture of one loaf of bread and 
another loaf of bread. Then he 
drew a picture of one egg. He folded 
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the paper and put it in his pocket 
with the two quarters and the half 
dollar. 

He went up the street singing, 
“One quarter for one loaf of bread, 
one quarter for another loaf of 
bread, and one half dollar for one 
egg.” 

He was so happy and felt so big 
that he went right by the little 
grocery store, which was one story 
high. He went right by the shoe 
store, which was two stories high. 
He went to the furniture store, 
which was three stories high. 

Danny opened the door and went 
into the furniture store. 

The man behind the counter said, 
“What do you want to buy?” 

Danny took the paper out of his 
pocket and gave it to the man. The 
man looked at the drawings and 
said, “Do you want to buy two 
chairs and a table?” 

“No,” said Danny, “I want to 
buy a loaf of bread and two eggs.” 


Tommy and Jimmy Have 


oT 
HE MUSIC supervisor, 
Miss Beck, just told me that we are 
going to have a Song Fest,” said 
Miss Brown to her class. “Does 
anyone know what a Song Fest is?” 

(Class guess.) 

“Something to do with singing,” 


‘said Jimmy. 


“That is a good guess. A Song 
Fest means that all the rooms are 
going to get together to sing.” 

‘“‘When is it going to be?”’ asked 
James. 

“In two weeks. It will be on 
Monday. That will be the last week 
of school. Each room is going to sing 
four to six songs, depending upon the 
length of the songs. What kind of 
songs do you think we should sing?” 

(Class guess.) 

“Let’s sing songs about birds,” 
said Betty. 
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“Let’s sing songs about flowers,” 
said Bill. 

“Let’s sing some of our favorite 
songs,” suggested Robert. 

“Those are all very good ideas. 
You know some bird songs. I'll 
teach you some flower songs. After 
we are through learning our new 
songs, we will choose which songs 
we want to sing. Everyone work 
real hard today and see how fast we 
can learn the new songs.” 


“Then you must go to the grocery 
store,” the man said. 

Danny walked back and went 
into the shoe store, which was two 
stories high. 

He walked right up to the shoe 
man and said, “I want to buy one 
egg and a dozen loaves of bread.” 

The shoe man said, ‘‘You must go 
to the grocery store. It is the little 
store.” 

So Danny went to the grocery 
store and said to the grocer, “I want 
one egg and two dozen loaves of 
bread.” 

“Yes,” said the grocer, “I have 
been looking for you. Your mother 
phoned what she wanted. Here are 
your two loaves of bread and one 


dozen eggs. Now give me the two 
quarters and one half dollar.” 
Danny paid the grocer and went 
home feeling very proud because 
he could go to the grocery store and 
buy groceries all by himself. 


a Song Fest 


Everyone did work very hard. 
Not only that day, but for many 
days after. About four days before 
the Song Fest, the children choose 


“the songs they wanted to sing. 


Would you like to know what they 
picked out? 

“T’m a Pilot” 

“Robin Redbreast” 

“Vy Kite” 

“The Garden” 

“Skating” 

“Choo! Choo! Choo!” 

“Could we act out our songs for 
the Song Fest?” asked Jimmy. 

“That is a good idea. What could 
we do for the sung, “I’m a Pilot’? 
asked Miss Brown. 

“We could have two people to be 
the airplane. They could spread 
their arms out like wings. One 
could be at the front and one in the 
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back. The children that would ride 
the plane would be between the 
children, The pilot could be behind 
the first wing. He could choose the 
children to ride on the plane,” 
suggested Bill. 

“How many people should we 
have ride on the plane?” 

“I think three, not counting the 
pilot, would be enough,” said Jane. 

The children had a great deal of 
fun playing airplane. They decided 
that Jimmy could sing the song 
alone. After he finished singing it, 
he would invite the children who 
would make up the airplane and 
ride in it. 

“IT think for ‘Robin Redbreast’ 
and ‘My Kite’ we should just sing 
the songs,” suggested Betty. 

Everyone agreed. The girls were 
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chosen to sing “Robin Redbreast”’ 
and the boys, “My Kite.” 

“Let’s make a garden just like 
the song tells us,” said James. “We 
can sing and make the garden at the 
same time.” 

“Let’s try it,” said Miss Brown. 

At first the children were so busy 
making their garden that they for- 
got to sing, but after practicing 
several times they were able to do 
both. 

“We could all make believe we 
were skating to school like the song 
tells us,’ said Margaret. “I like the 
song, ‘Skating.’ 

The children enjoyed skating 
around the room. They looked just 
as though they had skates on. 

“Some of us could be a train 
when we sing ‘Choo! Choo! Choo!’,”’ 
said Alfred. 


A train of ten children was chosen 
while the rest of the children would 
sing the song. The children liked 
playing train best of all. 

The day of the Song Fest arrived. 
Everyone was very excited. At 
ten o’clock the children met in the 
hall. They sat around by grades 
around the outside of it. First the 
kindergarten sang their songs and 
then one by one the other grades. 
Miss Brown was very proud of her 
class. Everyone had a good time 
and thought it was a fitting ending 
for almost the close of school. Many 
of the children saw their brothers 
and sisters. Jimmy saw Tommy. It 
gave the children the feeling of all 
belonging to the school. They hoped 


-that next year there would be an- 


other Song Fest. 
Would you like a Song Fest? 


with Words 


MARGUERITE GODE 


In this little game you drop the 
first letter of each word, thus forming 
a new word. Again drop the first 
letter and continue doing this until 
the last two letters form a word. 

See how many additional words are 
hidden in each word. 


J 


Scram 
Wheat 
Spat 
Spin 


Swan 


See if you can find some other 
words that contain hidden words, 
It’s funl 
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Adventures of a Lobster 


Tue YOUNG Lobster peeked 
from his doorway beneath the big 
rock. Would it be safe to come out? 

The beach lay hidden beneath 
gray fog. But a pale sun was be- 
ginning to burn through. The tide 
was nearly high, from the sound 
of it. The young lobster drew salt 
water through his delicate gills. 
Now for something to eat! He 
reached out with his feelers, but 
could find nothing. 

He looked this way and that. He 
had compound eyes and could see 
all around him. But he could see 
nothing that might mean danger 
to a young lobster. 

Away off down the beach he could 
hear a sound he didn’t like. It was 
more like just a vibration of the air. 


Had he but known it, that was the 


sound of a power boat going put- 
put-put! But after a time the sound 
went away out to sea, so far he 
could no longer tell where it was. 

Now he crossed the sand on tip- 
toe, for that is the way lobsters 
walk. His shell made him heavy on 
land. 

He launched off on a receding 
wave. Now nothing could have seen 
him. For he was as green as the 
water. The waves held up his shell, 
and he swam lightly. 

The trouble was, that shell was 
getting too tight. Or rather, he was 
growing too big for it. The shell had 
not grown. He would have to moult. 
Young lobsters have to moult sev- 
eral times a year. They grow by 
jumps in between shells. 

Ah! Here was a_lobster-sized 
pasture of tiny growing sea plants. 
They tasted good. He had tiny legs 
just beneath his beaked mouth to 
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pull them in. But a growing lobster 
craves meat, too. 

Swimming with the aid of his tail, 
he overtook a sea worm. The worm 
wore a hard shell. But the young 
Lobster crushed the shell with his 
big claw. 

Then his small claw cut the meat 
with the sharp teeth it had along 
one edge. It held the food to his 
mouth while he chewed. | 

Now he swam about, using the 
paddles under his jointed tail. 

Once he saw a strange big fish. 
What could it be> To play safe, he 
shot backwards. To do that, he just 
bent his jointed tail quickly back 
under his body. 

His tail was fine to swim with. 
The end of that tail spread out wide 
like a fan. 


Like all lobsters, he wore his 
“bones” on the outside. That is, 
his soft body lived inside a hard 
shell. That shell was skin that had 
grown so hard it was like a suit of 
armor for him. If anything tried 
to catch him, his shell would be 
mighty hard to bite through. 

But now that he had eaten, his 
skin felt tighter than ever. Swim- 
ming back to shore, the young 
Lobster crept beneath his rock to 
rest for the work ahead. He always 
backed into his cave tail first. That 
way, he had his big claws right at 
the doorway where he could pinch 
if anything tried to pull him out. 

But some time during the night, 
he crept out on the sand and began 
his moult. He drew a deep breath: 
salt spray dashed over him. Now 
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his shell split down the middle of 
his back. Um! That felt better. 
Next, he drew each leg carefully 
out of the shell. At last he could 
crawl out of it entirely. Leaving 
the broken shell on the beach, he 
backed into his hole again. He had 
had his first moult. 

But now for awhile he had only 
soft skin. It got hard fast, though. 
When, at last, he felt it was hard 
enough for safety, he tiptoed out 
on the beach again. He had never 
been so hungry. But he must be 
careful. For he was all alone. 

For awhile he kept close to his 
cave beneath the rock, and ran 
for it every time anything fright- 
ened him. But at jast he started out 
to sea again. He was a little larger 
now. 

Down in the cool green waters, he 
looked about for something to eat. 
But again the chug-chug of the 
motor boat sent vibrations through 
the water. The young Lobster could 
not understand. 

Had he but known it, the put- 
pulting came from a trawler — a 
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fishing boat that let down a big net 
with its mouth held open by boards. 

The sea was crowded here. Whole 
schools of little fish were feeding 
among the rocks. — Suddenly a lot 
of them crowded against him. For 
they had all been scooped into the 
net. That chug-chug sounded just 
above. 

In terror, the young Lobster 
gave a backward leap. He came up 
against the net. He couldn’t get 
through! For a minute he just clung 
there with his big claw, while the 
fish crowded against him. 

One trouble was this string. The 
young Lobster attacked it with the 
sharp teeth on his claw. Why, he 
had cut through it! And now he 
could squeeze through. Lucky he 
wasn’t a big lobster, or he could 
not have got through the hole in the 
net. 

He was free! — Green as the sea, 
and hidden in its depths, he shot 
away from that trawler net as fast 
as he could go. He had learned one 
lesson. Never again would he get 
into a trawler net. 


Funny Flowers 
MARY COLLIER TERRY 


Jack - IN - THE - PULPIT, 
Lady’s Slipper, Old Man’s Beard — 
aren’t they the queerest names for 
flowers? Do you know how they got 
those funny names? Come with me 
and we will find some of the flowers 
and I will tell you what I know 
about them. 

Let us find Jack-in-the-pulpit. 
To find him we must go down in the 
swampy part of the woodland where 
the brush and low-hanging branches 
are thickest. We will probably find 
mushrooms and toadstools and de- 
caying logs around him. Look at the 
little plant closely and you will soon 
guess how he got the name of Jack- 
in-the-pulpit. yellowish-green 
stem-like growth, which is really 
Jack, comes up from a deep green 
pocket. Opening out in front of Jack 
is a sort of shelf, a place for his 
books, if he has books. Overhead is 
his “sounding board,” and very 


beautiful it is, a curving white 
striped maroon flap over Jack’s 
head. 

Here is a secret about Jack-in-the- 
pulpit. Though he is a pretty little 
flower and we like to look at him, 
he is really a wicked little plant. 
He traps and kills innocent insects. 
The bottom of his so-called pulpit 
has been found to contain the dead 
bodies of poor little gnats, bees, flies 
and many other insects. Jack has a 
clever ugly way of trapping these 
creatures. The insects light on 
Jack’s shelf, which is slippery. They 
slide down the inside of the pulpit. 
None can possibly climb back up, 
so they die there. 

The Pitcher Plant is another 
wicked plant. The leaves of this 
deep reddish-purple plant give it 
the name of Pitcher Plant. They 
are hollow pitcher shaped and 
formed by a tight folding together. 


The queer leaves rise up from the 
roots. 

We will find the plant in the mossy 
swamps, perhaps near Jack-in-the- 
pulpit. Like Jack, it is called cruel 
because of the many insects which 
lose their lives by drowning in the 
depths of the “‘pitcher’’ half-filled 
with rainwater and added to that 
is a juice coming from the plant. So 
that insects will be sure to visit this 
mean plant, there is a sweet juice 
around the rim of each pitcher. The 
shocking fact is that little creatures 
become drunk with the juice and 
faii off in the liquid below. 

The Catch-fly is like the Pitcher 
Plant only because it, too, traps 
helpless victims. Its way is not like 
the Pitcher Plant. The Catch-fly is a 
sweet-smelling, pretty rose-pink 
clustered flower. Small insects seek 
the sweet juice and as they go up the 
sticky stem they find their feet all 
gummed up and there is no chance 
of escape. They simply struggle to 
death. 

Strangle Weed sounds evil, 
doesn’t it? We have often seen that 
wild plant like tangled yarn wound 
about other plants and bushes in 
low marshy places. It is called a 
parasite because it lives upon other 
plants. Its sharp suckers go straight 
into the soft tissues of other plants 
drawing out food. 

The Indians have given many of 
our wild flowers their names. We 
find the bright scarlet Indian Plume 
on the hills. The Squaw-berry isn’t 
a berry at first. In the spring it is a 
carpet of dark shining evergreen 
leaves sprinkled with creamy white, 
pink-topped flowers. In the fall 
and winter come the bright red 
berries which are tasty food for 
winter birds. The Indian Paint 
Brush really looks like one all dipped 
in red paint. 

Another plant found in low 
swampy places is the Indian Pipe 
and like the Strangle Weed it is a 
parasite because it lives upon other 
plants. It is the delight of every 
wild flower hunter to find this 
Indian Pipe, which has another 
name of Ghost Flower. They are not 
beautiful because they are too 
wierd-looking. We will go to the 
heavily shaded moist part of the 
forest, and there we will see the 
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strange colorless plants — if they 
may be called plants. They are 
large waxy “pipes” stuck in the 
moist soil and clammy cold when 
you touch them. Stranger, too, is the 
fact that this waxy white plant 
turns black when pulled! 

Perhaps this story whould be 
called “‘Wicked Flowers,” but there 
are many more harmless flowers than 
mean ones. There are the flowers 
which make you think of dainty 
ladies, like the Queen Anne’s Lace 
often called Wild Carrot. We love 
its fringy leaves and lacy white 
blossoms. What a joy to find a 
Lady’s Slipper which is just that, a 
tiny slipper, sometimes pink and 
sometimes yellow. It, too, grows in 
the moist boggy woods, but it will 
grow in your garden if you give it 
the same kind of woodsy soil. 

Lady’s Nightcap is really our old 

friend the Morning Glory. Nancy- 
over-the-ground, of course, would 
be all over the ground. 
Did you know that Foxgloves have 
no connection whatever with foxes? 
It should not be Foxgloves, but 
Fairygloves, because the rosy little 
thimble flowers might fit ever so 
nicely on your fingertips. 

There are the really funny flow- 
ers. We love the gay little Dutch- 
man’s Breeches. If we go to some 
rocky ground and if we look care- 
fully, we will find them in the rock 
cracks where the rich leaf mould 
has gathered. We can look at these 
interesting little flowers two dif- 
ferent ways. One way they are truly 
Dutchman’s’ Breeches, two full 
breeches legs standing out with a 
yellow waist above. Another way 
we see best the stiff white Dutch 
cap. If we gather some, we will want 


Goodbyes to those we leave behind, 
Are sad on any trip; 

But how I dread to say “Goodbye,” 
When leaving on a ship. 


some of the lacy leaves, for they are 
almost as pretty as the flower. 

Old Man’s Beard is at first a vine 
with dozens of white blooms. The 
Old Man’s Beard comes when the 
flowers turn to long silvery, feathery 
masses. Old Man’s Pepper, more a 
weed than a flower, is found in 
wastelands. The peppery tasting 
clusters are sometimes made into a 
tea and used as a medicine. 

Another medicine flower is the 
Joe-Pye weed. Weeds often have 
lovely blossoms. This Joe-Pye, a 
tall thickly spread pink autumn 
plant is one. The name comes from 
an Indian medicine man named 
Joe-Pye, who is said to have cured 
fever with a medicine made from 
the plant. 

For poor people there is Shep- 
herd’s Purse, with its heart-shaped 
seed pods filled with “gold.” The 
Poor Man’s Weather Glass found in 
wastelands has tiny flowers of shades 
of red. Just before a storm when the 
sun goes behind a cloud, the little 
flowers close tightly. When skies 
are bright, these flowers open out 
flat from nine in the morning until 
three in the afternoon. 

If it is in the early spring when 
we hunt flowers, we will probably 
come across the little Wake Robin, 
whose white blossoms push through 


the white snow. Can you guess how 


it gets its name? Of course! It wakes 
the robins! 

Some of the “animal” or “rep- 
tile’ flowers are: Adder’s Tongue, 
Dragon’s Blood and Turtle’s Head. 
The Adder’s Tongue is a yellow 
lily beside the brook and entirely 
harmless, but so named because the 
leaves are striped like a snake’s 
skin. Dragon’s Blood gets its name 


Goodbyes 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


The train, we believe, is sensitive, 
And dreads without a doubt, 

To see the tears that people shed, 
So pulls directly out. 
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because the green leaves have crim- 
son stains like drops of blood. 
Turtle’s Head is truly a funny 
flower. The white flower has two 
lips. A bee forces himself in through 
the tight opening and as the bee is 
busily feeding inside, there is a 
chewing motion of the flower’s two 
lips. This funny little flower looks 
as if it might be chewing the bee 
up, then all of a sudden the bee flies 
out perfectly safe! See how many of 
these funny flowers you can find. 

St. John’s Wort is the flower said 
to have magic power. In Europe 
the peasants hang this yellow clus- 
tered flower in windows on St. 
John’s Eve — the 24th of June -- 
to keep off harm and evils such as 
witches and even lightning. 

The saddest flower story of all is 
the one about the For-get-me-not. 
Those are the tiny blue, yellow- 
eyed flowers found on the side of the 
brook and in low meadows. Poets 
often put these flowers in lovely 
poems. The sad story tells about a 
lover who was trying to gather some 
of the flowers for his sweetheart 
from the edge of a deep pool of 
water. Losing his foothold, he fell 
into the deep water. As he sank, he 
threw the few flowers he had been 
able to pick, to his sweetheart, 
calling out with his last breath, 
“For-get-me-not.”” Anyway, that is 
the story. 

All these flowers are only a few 
of the many queer, funny flowers. 
It is an interesting study once you 
begin it. Black-eyed Susan, Mad 
Dog, Night Shade, Butter-and-eggs, 
Whippoorwill’s Shoe, Cattails and 
Cowslips — Cowslips, I wonder 
how they got their names. Do you 
know? 


The airplane’s so considerate, 
Zoom! Zoom! it’s on it’s way. 
The auto is a restless soul, 
Eager to get away. 
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Butterflies 


EMMA NORA DEAN 


Beavutirvt. beautiful butter- 
flies! And they are harmless, too! 
I have studied these lovely insects 
for a long time and yet I marvel 
every time I see a_ butterfly flit 
across my path. 

There are about 650 different 
kinds of butterflies known and how 
we wish there were more, for they 
are as beautiful as the flowers. 
They are most alluring, too, since 
they flit about so noiselessly all over 
the world. Yes, even up to the Arctic 
circle, where it is all snow-covered. 
Many times I have been up in the 
snow-covered mountains in the 
month of February or March and 
have been thrilled to see great 


Monarch butterflies flitting about 
over the snow. The hot sun had 
hatched them from the‘ chrysalis 


that had been hung in some pro- 


tected place on perhaps a log or 


tree and now they soared about 
alighting on some snow-bare boulder 
or log to rest a minute. They would 
live only a short time, however, 
since there were no flowers from 
which to sip nectar. The flowers 
were yet in winter sleep deep under 
the snow. 

Do you know how to tell a butter- 
fly from a moth? Well, listen care- 
fully now, and I'll tell you how to 
be sure whether the fragile-looking 
creature you have found is a moth or 
butterfly. If the antennae have 
knobs on the end, you may rest 
quite sure you have a butterfly. If 
the antennae are plumed . . . that is, 
if they look all feathery, you have a 
moth. There are a few rare excep- 
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All over the bright little flowers. 
Purple, 
Brown and reds, blues, if you please, 


Great yellow Monarchs too, and all 


Hang over the bright little flowers. 


Butterflies 


Oh, have you heard the butterflies’ 


song? 


Then list to me, for ’tis now on my 


tongue; 


They flit about and then they’re 


hung 


gold and white, cerise, 


these 


All over the earth the butterflies 


dance 
Beneath the shades, or where they 
chance, 
Yes, far as eye can see they prance 
All over the bright little flowers. 


All over the globe some kinds are 
found, 

From east to west they flit around. 

Some go from north to southern 
bound 

Right over the bright little flowers. 


Oh don’t you think it’s nice to know 
About the butterflies just so? 

And how their lives in cycles go 
Just like the bright little flowers? 


X 


tions to this rule, but they are so 
rare, you may not consider this. 
It is found that moths in rare cases 
have nobs, but butterflies never 
have plumed -antennae. 
Butterflies have very slender 
bodies, whereas moths usually have 
plump ones; so this is another rule 
you may use in telling which kind 
you have found. The butterflies 
soar about during the day-time, 
whereas moths are given to night 
works usually, or in darkened places. 
The butterfly is a wise little 
creature, since for protection from 
its enemies, it knows how to camou- 
flage very well. For instance, the 
Great Yellow Monarch has a very 
ugly taste to his body, so the birds 
pass it by; but there is another 
butterfly that the birds love for a 
meal and would gobble every one 
of them, were it not for the fact that 
this wise fellow imitates the Mon- 
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arch in actions and color and so is 
spared. The birds rather go hungry 
than risk tasting the Monarch. I 
always wonder how a _ butterfly 
knows what or which to imitate! 

Butterflies have many enemies 
throughout their cycles of life. 
Birds love to eat their dainty jewel- 
like shaped eggs, parasites hunt for 
the caterpillars that hatch from the 
eggs and bore right into the worm 
and eat them. Often a second para- 
site eats the first parasite ... strange, 
is it not! 

The upper side of the butterfly’s 
wings are often of a far more bril- 
liant color than the under side and 
this fact stands it in good stead; 
for the butterfly, when chased by 
a hungry bird, simply alights and 
just folds its wings... the hungry 


bird was chasing a color, but where 
did it go? Smart trick, do you not 
think? 

In bird language the bird scolds, 
“And where did that pretty color, 
I so wanted for my dinner, go? I’m 
cheated!” 


Inside 


And agreed to celebrate. 


As none of them liked fireworks, 
(Since White Pig burned his nose, 

And Nancy Mouse had tried to help 
And scorched her nice new clothes). 


They called on William Whiskers 

To see what he would say 

That they could do that would be nice 
In honor of the day. 


Now William knew about parades, 

So here is what they did — 

They made a drum for big dog Tray 
From out an old tin lid. 


One day, it was July the 4th, 
the barnyard gate, 
The folks all got together 


Often the butterfly’s back wings 
have projections resembling a twig; 
so again it is camouflaged. Often 
the butterfly’s caterpillar camou- 
flages by raising the front part of 
its body and stands motionless to 
resemble a projecting shoot. Often 
its body has many markings that 
resemble twigs and this helps save 
them from being eaten. 

Were one of each kind of butter- 
fly assembled into one group, I be- 
lieve no color of our precious stones 
would be lacking! They are gorgeous 
as living precious gems. Seldom do 
we find a butterfly that is of only 
one color, but they are marked in 
most every kind of ways .. . dots, 
lines, circles and splotches of blend- 
ing colors. So again I say, beautiful, 
beautiful butterflies! Living gems 
of colorful beauty! 

Most of the butterflies live only 
one season, but there are a few like 


the Black Swallow-tails that hiber-- 


nate under big boulders in the 
mountains and after a long winter 
sleep, they again come out into the 


The Fourth of July Parade 


SHEILA STINSON 


Old Dapple Gray, the horse, was strong, 
They flattered up his pride; 
So he pushed the wheelbarrow 
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sunshine the following spring and 
flaunt their beauty. Some migrate, 
as do our birds. Great hoards often 
are seen on our eastern coast as they 
go their way to the warm south for 
the winter. They often alight to 
rest on the tall grasses and shrubs 
and bend them down with their 
weight, there are so many of them. 
The following spring they again go 
north, but not in a group but singly. 
As they go their way, they stop now 
and then to lay their eggs on twigs 
and leaves. Often they are known 
to always alight at the same spot 
while journeying south and _ this 
tells us something of their instinct 
or way of knowing things . . . does 
it not? 

Off the coast of South America 
thousands upon thousands of Mon- 
arch butterflies have been seen 
headed out to sea. It has not been 
learned where they go or whether 
they ever return. That is a mystery! 
. . When you look at my drawings, 
clothe them in all the colors of our 
gems, and many markings, 


For Grandma Goose to ride. 


They all agreed that every year 
They’d have a big parade, 
And after that a party 

With ice cream and lemonade. 


Miss Nancy Mouse and Mister Cat 
And chicken little too, 

Went along with Mister Rabbit, 
And grey owl, who sang who, who. 


The white cow- shook her head to ring 
The bells she always wore, 
Mister Turkey loudly gobbled 


Until his throat was sore. 


William Whiskers led them proudly 
With a feather in his hat, 

And Auntie Duck puffed at the last 
She was so very fat. 
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intelligent consideration. 


Question: What are some of the more recent 
courses of study that will help me in plan- 
ning my “cial studies program? 


Answer: The following have been tried out in various 
sections of the country and have proved most valuable: 
_ Teachers Guide Book to the Activity Program 
(Primary Unit) — County Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Teachers Guide Book to the Activity Program 
(Intermediate Unit) County Board of Education, Los 
Angeles, California. 

Course in Social Studies, State Department of 
Education, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Course of Study in Social Studies, (Grade 1) Board 
of Education, Houston, Texas. 

Social Studies for Primary Grades (Grade 1 and 2) 
Board of Education, Kansas City, Missouri. 

Social Studies, Kindergarten — 3rd grade, Board of 
Education, Springfield, Massachusetts. 

Elementary Social Studies, Grade 2, State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, Minnesota. 

Social Studies, Grade 3, Board of Education, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. 

Elementary Social Science (Grades III-VI) Board of 
Education, Detroit, Michigan. 


Question: What are some of the reading 
skills which an average child should attain 
by the close of the Primer period? 


Answer: A child of average ability at the close of the 
Primer period should be able— 


1. To open his book properly and turn to the given 
page. 

2. To study the pictures to learn what the story is 
about, where it happens, how many people are 
in the story, etc. 

3. To read and respond to questions in which the 
primer content and vocabulary is used. 

4. To have a sight vocabulary of at least 100 words. 

5. To read signs, bulletins, notices, and other types 

of incidental reading. 


The Clearing Ground 


Your Problems and Mine 


Conducted by 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting department is for YOU, readers of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you may present your problems with assurance that they will receive practical and 
YOU are invited to use the CLEARING GROUND freely. 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


6. To illustrate or interpret parts of stories after 
reading them silently. 

7. To select his own stopping point when reading a 
story orally, viz.: what part of the story tells 
about the little pig, (child reads), What part 
best describes the picture? (child reads), etc. 

8. To find pictures, phrases, or words which answer 
direct questions about the stories. 

9. To be able to keep the place without a liner or 
marker. 

10. To read with little or no lip movement and finger 
pointing. 


Question: How would one increase a child’s 
rate of reading? 


Answer: 

1. Through getting the interest of the child himself 
in wanting to read faster by use of through 
graphs, tests, etc. 

. Through limiting the amount of oral reading. 

3. Through discouraging all movements of head, 

eyes, finger pointing. 

4. Through encouraging re-reading of known ma- 

terial with emphasis on rate. 

5. Through having the child quickly locate senten- 

ces, words, phrases in simple material. 

6. Through reading under time pressure. 

. Through the teacher reading occasionally to the 
children from their own texts — (all eyes follow- 
ing.) As she reads faster, they are able to follow 
her by letting their eyes sweep across the page. 
She may occasionally stop and let the children fill 
in the text. 


to 


Question: Is hand raising a detriment to good 

classroom management? 

Answer: We believe that hand raising is not only 
confusing to the classroom performance but that it 
intereferes with clear, direct thinking on the part of the 
child. When hand raising is allowed, it should by all 
means be restrained when any child is on his feet trying 
to recite. 
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Watching and Waving I think it’s pretty nice, don’t you, Book Cover 


VIVIAN G. GOULED To sit and watch the shower (Page 35) 
: When God sends down a drink, or uick, easy, and good-looking! 
I love to watch a train go by, Q 


, two, In the busy month of June, when 
And wave to the engineer. 


: \ . To every little flower? class plays and other similar func- 
I make believe I’m traveling, too, 4 
tions call for program covers, we 
To someplace far from here. 
welcome a method of decoration 
Ready for the Day 
I might pretend I’m on the way that is easy to do and that offers 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 
To mountains or shore, glamorous effects. 
And every time I watch a train The sun is_ bright We offer the problem in full size, 
I like it more and more! And round and red; 6 x 9 inches. Make the cover of 
I’ve washed my face construction paper, preferably 
’ F| And made my bed. white, 9 x 12 inches, folded. Now 
A Drink for the Flowers ; 
open up the paper flat. Lay it on 
LOIS H. TARR 
I’m fresh and clean a drawing board or piece of wood 
The sky is very dull and gray And glad and gay; larger than the paper, about 10 x 14 
As anyone can see; I’m ready, now, inches. Cover the left half with a 
And, all around, the rain drops fall To start my day! piece of newspaper, or a page from 
And splash, quite heavily. any large magazine. When using 
; , , thumb tacks, be sure not to put 
I like to watch from in my house Countryside P 


tacks through your construction 
paper. Remember, the left half of 


Beside the window here, 
As, on the puddles ‘round the step, 


VIVIAN G, GOULED 


: : Cows are lying in the shade, the construction paper will be the 
Resting while their milk is made; back cover, and the right half the 
The drops of water on the walk Other cows are in the sun, front cover. 
Are dancing all around, Grazing slowly, one by one; Cut a piece of scratch paper 6 x 9 
And I can hear them, as they fall Cows all spotted brown and white inches. Rule a one-inch margin all 
With gentle little sound. Make a lovely country sight! (Turn to Page 64) 


TEACHER'S UNIVERSAL 
COUNTING FRAME 


Invaluable in teaching 
visually the meaning of 
the number system — 
stands on floor or easily 
adjusts to height suit- 
able for use on a desk. 
Is 46” x 26%”, adjusts 
to 32” x 2%”. Hes 
ten rows of ten counters, 
brightly colored for 
quick, easy reading. 
With it pupils visualize 
number combinations; 
34, for example, is 3 
rows of ten plus 4, or 3 
tens and 4 ones. Higher 
decade work is_ also 
made easy, 28+5 illus- 
trated on the frame 
becomes 28+ 2+3. 
9361 — Price, $12.00 


Classroom experience has proven this to be a 
highly practical teaching aid. jE 
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Book Cover 

(From Page 63) 
about the paper. Fold the paper 
vertically and horizontally, — x. 
Draw a decorative line within the 
confines of the margin (see sketch). 
Fold the paper and cut on the dec- 
orative line. 

Open up the scratch paper. Fasten 
it to the front cover with all margins 
even. Hold in place with pins or 
needles. These make small holes 
and will not mar the effect on the 
finished front cover. 

Water color, poster paint or col- 
ored inks may be used for spatter- 
ing. We prefer poster paints. An 
old tooth brush makes a fine tool for 
spattering. Cut the bristles down 
one half. Now, with an ordinary 
paint brush, apply the colored 
poster paint to the tip of the tooth 
brush, apply the colored poster 
paint to the tip of the tooth brush. 
Stand directly over your work. 
With a pen knife or small kitchen 
knife, scrape over the tooth brush, 
scraping Loward you, and the spat- 
ter will fall upon cut paper pattern 
in front of you. Concentrate the 
spattering mostly along the cut- 
paper edge to make it a little darker 
in tone. 

When the spatter is all dry, re- 
move the pins carefully and raise 
up the cut-paper pattern. The re- 
sult will be like, — 1. A second unit 
may be cut and spattered using as 
a starter a piece of scratch paper 
4 x 7 inches in size, -- 2. 

The above measurements may be 
altered to suit the pupil, or the size 
of the program cover. Turn the 
finished cover over and smooth 
away all the tiny pin holes, before 
pasting or binding the pages inside. 

Print the title in plain letters. 
In order to center each line quickly, 
letter the same on separate strips 
of paper. Fold these in the middle of 
the printed area and trace onto the 
cover, matching the fold with the 
center of the book cover. 


Art ls So Big 

(From Page 13) 
phases of life) and constantly be 
able to prove its importance, 
through processes and products of 

worth. 
Our third agency, the church, is 


AMERICAN 


back of us one hundred percent in 
the development and progress of a 
higher culture which this type of 
participation breeds. 

All of this when sufficiently recog- 
nized, understood, and promoted, 
will lead to our most sought-after 
of all aims — a culiural and peaceful 
tomorrow. 


Fourth, Fifth, Sixth Grades 
(From Page 8) 
place had to be used temporarily. 
The children who helped with the 
mural had a feeling of satisfaction 
because they had helped in an 
emergency. 

A school is a community. It is 
good for a child to feel a responsi- 
bility in adding attractiveness to 
his community, his school. 


A Beautiful Bucket 
(Page 36) 

The design and color scheme 
given on this page may serve as an 
inspiration for something of your 
own creation. Select a bucket of 
standard size. It need not be heavy- 
weight or expensive. It should be a 
metal bucket. 

First give the outside surface of 
the bucket a coat of primer. Zinc 
chromatic may be one name for 
this paint, and there may be other 
names. The inside of the bucket, if 
it is galvanized, needs no finish of 
any kind. 

Next, plan on a decorative unit, 
and whether it should be repeated 
three or four times around the 
outside .. . Use quick drying enamel 


_paint for background and decora- 


tions. 

Paint background first. Then trace 
on design, using a dark carbon for a 
light background, or a white or 
yellow carbon paper for a dark 
background. Then paint the design. 

Use the finished bucket on the 
terrace to hold bottles of soft 


CHILDHOOD 


drinks, for toys, knitting or mend- 
ing. This problem makes a very 
beautiful and serviceable gift. 


Blackboard Borders 
(Page 43) 

The pelican is white with a yellow 
bill. 

Paint the clovers rose, with gray 
green leaves. 

The wild roses are pale pink with 
yellow centers. 


MILTON BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART SUPPLIES 


For over 35 vears we have represented 
Milton Bradley Comnany. A complete 
stock of their merchandise {s carrted in 
Kansas Citv at all t'mes 


Write for Catalog. 
HOOVER BROS., Inc. 


1029-22 Oak Street Kansas Citv 4, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 
Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 


GEORGE M. HENDRY CO.| 
LIMITED 
146 Kendall Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 
Write for Cataloque 
(Canadian Customers Only) 


TEACHERS COME WEST WHERE IT PAYS TO TEACH 

Kindergarten and Primary Teachers, we need you for the Best Pay- 

ing positions in the Best Cities in the West, including Ariz., Calif., 
Ore., Wash., which pay the highest salaries. 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENC 


VATL. BANK BLDG 


LLIAM RUFFER Pe O 


DENVER. COLO Se ce 


Largest, Most Widely Patronized Teachers Agency in West 
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Realistic Animals, Fruits and Figurines 


and smoothly 


——— MARK 
LAY MADE IN 


made with 


PLASTELINE has a tradition and prestige unapproached by any other 
modeling material... 
Because of its superior flexibility and cohesive quality it is used by leading 
automobile designers to make preliminary models of new cars... It has 
been the choice of great sculptors from St. Gaudens to the present time, for 
patterns of their famous statues... 

Adapted and refined for educational use, it provides the most satisfactory 
material available for schoolroom modeling. 


is the most perfect of all modeling materials, because: 


—it is convenient in form — four quarter-pound 
rolls in folding box 


—it is made from non-poisonous, pure ingre- 
dients 

—it is stainless to hands and clothing and 
washes off readily from any surface 


% 

Cr MODELIN® 


COMPOSITE e 
| lasieline 
% 


—it is sufficiently soft for tiny hands to manipu- 
late, yet strong enough to retain its moulded 
form without drooping, i in large models or deli- 
cate detail 

—it is not appreciably affected by temperature 
changes 

—it is economical because it retains its plasticity 


CLEAN » NON-POISONOUS ANTISEPTIC 


indefinitely and its antiseptic qualities insure 
ALWAYS SOFT AND PLASTIC « FOR 


against deterioration, keeping it fresh and 
usable for years 

—it requires no preparation; when taken from 
the box it is the right consistency for modeling, 
ready to go to work. 


USE IN EVERY GRADE FROM KINDER 
GARTEN 10 ADVANCED ART SCHOOLS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PLASTELINE is packed in four %-Ib. rolls in a square tuck box. 
Solid colors: 456R—Blue, 456M—Bronze "Green, 456K—Clay Color, 456J—Cream, 
456C—Dark Brown, 456B—Gray Green, 456A—Terra Cotta (red) 


456Z——- Assorted four colors in a package: Cream, Terra Cotta, Bronze Green, 
Dark Brown. 


Write for circular showing ‘“Things to Make” with Plasteline 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
New York: 200 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 811 S. Wabash Ave. 
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Where Progress Is the Measure of Achievement 


As in every other field, the year’s end brings 
to art instructors a chance to measure 
achievement in terms of their pupils’ prog- 
ress. And experienced instructors know at 
first hand how much fine quality materials 
can contribute to progress in every grade 
from Kindergarten on. That is why 


MILTON BRADLEY 
FINE WATER COLORS 


have become the standard as a dependable 
aid in teaching appreciation for color and 
skill in their use the country over. 


For in Milton Bradley Water Colors you 
are sure not only of brilliant, true-value 
colors, but of the extra care in the selection 
of materials and processing which makes 
them easier to work with for both beginners 
and advanced students. 


From the New 
Milton Bradley Water Color Folder 


Here, for instance, are two of the most 
widely favored Milton Bradley Water Color 
sets. These, and other Water Color sets, are 
described in our new folder, ‘‘Milton Brad- 
ley Fine Water Colors.’’ Write for it today. 


And for Better Crayon Work 
the New Milton Bradley 


CRAYRITE 


of improved composition assures 
smoother marking, more brilliant 
colors and perfect blending qualities. 


For detailed instruction on the ap- 
plication of Crayrite and other 
Milton Bradley crayons send for 
the colorfully illustrated brochure, 
**Getting the Most Out of Crayons.” 


* 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK: 200 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO: 811 So. Wabash 
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